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WHAT DID THE FIRST 
WORLD WAR ACCOMPLISH? 


OST historians are now of the opinion that the War of 

1914-1919, like most wars, settled nothing and unsettled 

almost everything. The Central Powers started out to 
make the world safe for autocracy and the allies met them with an 
overpowering force to make the world safe for democracy; but 
democracy and autocracy turned out to be the same thing. Both 
combatants were fighting to continue their merciless exploitation and 
domination upon which they had built in making themselves the 
international forces which were now believed to be sufficiently power- 
ful to enforce obedience to their will. Neither side had any special 
interest in equality and justice for all and would have waged war 
against any effort toward that end. 

The representatives of the United States disclaimed any desire 
to annex the territories which were conquered, but the European 
nations with which the United Sates was allied welcomed that 
declaration as an opportunity to satisfy more fully their greed for 
new territory. England received the lion’s share of the territory 
of which Germany was deprived, France was begrudgingly granted 
areas falling far short of its dreams and Italy with little force at 
the peace table received almost nothing at all of great value. 

The benevolent attitude expressed in the clamor for self-deter- 
mination of nations became merely so much rhetoric, and the man- 
date system by which conditions were to be improved in some of the 
colonies left them worse off than they were before. These mandates 
while bearing all or more burdens than they did before received less 
protection and assistance in their development than they did under 
the old system of direct control. The greedy at the peace table out- 
maneuvered and deceived Woodrow Wilson with platitudes just 
as high sounding as his and gobbled up more spoils than ever in the 
history of nations. 

The new order might have assured some just dealing here and 
there, if the League of Nations, championed by Woodrow Wilson, 
had been supported. In the first place, the European nations accept- 
ing the League did so merely as a means to selfish ends. The repre- 
sentatives of the nations at the League meetings used it mainly as 
a means for watching more closely the movements of others. The 
main weakness was due to the fact that the United States Senate, 
more interested in politics than in the future of the nation, just as 
it is today, refused to ratify the agreement; and the League as chiefly 
a European agency without the means to enforce its decrees soon 
turned out to be the joke of the world. It is now believed that, with 
the cooperation of the United States Government, the League of 


Nations would have been the much desired agency for policing the 
(Continued on page 167) 
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THE NEGRO IN THE FIRST WORLD WAR 


HE Negro bobs up in almost 
everything whether it is na- 
tional or international. What 
had the Negro to do with the 
World War of 1914-1915? ‘‘The 
immediate cause was that the 
heir-presumptive to the Austro- 
Hungarian throne was shot at 
Serajevo June 28, 1914. Holding 
Serbia responsible for this crime, 
the Austrian Government sent that 
country an ultimatum demanding 
the punishment of the officials ac- 
cording to the satisfaction of a 
court in which Austria would be 
represented. This Serbia refused 
to do. The situation was further 
complicated by Russia’s stand for 
Serbia and by Germany’s support 
of Austria in upholding demands 
of that country in the interest of 
monarchy in general. England, 
France, and Italy recommended 
that the matter be adjusted by 
arbitration; but Germany, con- 
struing the mobilization of the Rus- 
sian army as a hostile act against 
her, retaliated with an actual dec- 
laration of war on Russia the first 
of August and on France two days 
later. England, sympathizing with 
France, ‘entered the war against 
Germany. When Germany showed 
such disregard of her treaty ob- 
ligations as to invade Belgium, a 
neutral country, she lost the sym- 
pathy of both European and Amer- 
ican countries; and most of these 
finally joined the Allies to curb the 
power of the Hohenzollerns.’’* 
The suddenness of a war always 
brings serious problems which 
must be immediately solved. From 
distant areas must be brought both 
food and munitions, to release for 
war all able-bodied men within the 
jurisdiction of the combatants. The 
United States, one of the greatest 
food-producing as well as the lead- 
ing manufacturing nation of the 
world, was asked to supply these 


*The quotations in this article are from 
The. Story of the Negro Retold. 


By C. G. Woopson 


needs mainly to the allies which 
had blockaded the ports of the Cen- 
tral Powers. ‘‘ Inasmuch as the sup- 
plies thus sent to the combatants 
against Germany prolonged the 
war, however, that country began 
to destroy our ships carrying food 
and munitions; and numbers of 
citizens of this country thus en- 
gaged lost their lives. Most of the 
people of the United States sym- 
pathized with Serbia and its sup- 
porters, but did not feel that the 
situation justified interference on 
our part. As the United States 
was the only wealthy country not 
then involved, the industrial cen- 
ters entered upon an unprece- 
dented period of prosperity in be- 
coming the source of supply for al- 
most everything needed by the war- 
ring nations.’’ New plants opened 
and the demand for labor became 
acute. 


The labor shortage developed, 
too, at the very time that the war 
cut off the million or more immi- 
grants who came annually from 


Europe to work, in the United 
States. ‘‘Cities in the North and 
East, then, began to bid for Negro 
labor in the South. Those Negroes 
who first ventured North to find 
employment wrote back for their 
friends ; and labor agents were sent 
for that purpose wherever men 
were available. The Mississippi 
Valley proved to be the most fa- 
vorable section because of the inun- 
dations of that stream and the dep- 
redations of the boll weevil. The 
people had lost their crops and 
needed something to do. In former 
years they had suffered in various 
ways, but did not move for lack of 
an inviting field. Now that they 
had the chance to make a better liv- 
ing they willingly went to the oth- 
er parts.’’ 

In the North Negroes had more 
social and political privileges than 
they had enjoyed in the South. For 
a while they were both happy and 
prosperous. ‘‘On account of close 
competition with the radical white 
laboring element, however, troubles 
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soon followed. At Chester, Youngs- 
town, and East St. Louis whites 
engendered riots in trying to elimi- 
nate competition with Negro labor. 
Southern employers of Negroes 
seized upon this occasion to say 
that they would fare worse at the 
industrial centers than they had 
on the farms and urged:them to 
return to their former homes. The 
Negroes, however, stood firm where 
they were. 

‘‘Inasmuch as the Negroes sup- 
plied the only sort of labor the 
South could use in its own way of 
doing things, the exodus became a 
calamity. Moral suasion was then 
used to impede the movement. La- 
bor agents were handicapped by 
the requirement of a high license. 
Next they were prohibited from 
inducing Negroes to leave, and 
finally they were forced out of the 
South. Ruffians drove migrating 
Negroes from railway stations, 
from trains, and imprisoned them 
on false charges to prevent their 
departure, just as bulldozers had 
done to stop the exodus to the West 
in 1879. The movement, however, 
was not checked until the wave of 
high wages reached the South and 
offered some of the economic ad- 
vantages sought elsewhere. 

‘“‘The Negro figured again in the 
picture when the United States 
fmally had to enter the conflict to 
protect its own interests and de- 
elared itself in 1917 as recognizing 
the.existence of a state of war be- 
tween this country and Germany. 
German spies had long been abroad 
trying to influence Negroes in their 
behalf; and millions in this coun- 
try, because of their German de- 
scent, felt bitter toward the United 
States for going to the aid of the 
Allies. The majority of the Ne- 
groes of this country, however, 
showed that they love their native 
soil and will readily die, if neces- 
sary, to defend it, although they 
do not love their oppressors. Ne- 
groes, then, were among the first 
volunteers for the overseas expedi- 
tioh.’’ 

In this as in previous interna- 
tional conflicts, however, narrow- 
minded persons endeavored to ex- 
clude Negroes from the war. It 


would menace white supremacy to 
train the Negro to bear arms. 
When Negroes were finally called 
as a result of reaching an extrem- 
ity the Federal Government en- 
deavored to restrict them in the 
service. They had to register un- 
der methods of discrimination, that 
they might not be confused with 
the whites. No provision in the 
beginning was made for training 
Negro officers, and certain con- 
gressmen urged that all Negroes be 
confined to stevedore regiments. As 
a matter of fact not less than three- 
fourths of the 200,000 of the Ne- 
groes sent to France were thus 
reduced in status. One-tenth of 
the population of the nation was 
compelled to supply three-fourths 
of the labor of the expeditionary 
force. They were commanded, 
moreover, mainly by illiterate, 


prejudiced white men who sub- 
jected them to the worst of hard- 
ships. 


‘*Since the life of privates in the 
army offered little hope to the thou- 
sands of well-educated Negroes, a 
few friends of the race began a 
campaign for a special officers’ 
training camp. The time was op- 


fportune to press this point, for 
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everybody was asked to sacrifice all 
he had and to induce other citizens 
to respond accordingly. The United 
States Government had to manifest 
at least some semblance of fair play 
in considering this proposal. After 
some hesitation the administration 
decided to establish at Fort Des 
Moines a camp for Negro officers. 
Six hundred and seventy-five of 
the twelve hundred accepted at the 
camp were trained and commis- 
sioned. 

‘“‘The Negro as an officer, how- 
ever, was not desired. The train- 
ing of Negroes at Des Moines had 
been permitted in order to secure 
the loyalty of the race. Colonel 
Young, a West Point graduate of 
long experience in the army, was 
soon retired because of so-called 
high blood pressure when in a time 
of rapid promotion it seemed likely 
that he would rise too high. To 
bring others to their aid in spread- 
ing race prejudice throughout 
France the Americans had issued, 
August 7, 1918, through a French 
mission from General Pershing’s 
headquarters, certain Secret Infor- 
mation concerning Black American 
Troops. Negroes in general were 


(Continued on page 167) 
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THE EIGHTH ILLINOIS 


The Eighth Illinois originated 
in the ambition of the Negroes of 
Chicago to serve in the defense of 
this nation. The beginning of this 
regiment may be traced back to the 
formation of the ‘‘9th Batialion,’’ 
started by Negroes of Chicago in 
1871 not long after the terrible fire. 
This unit prospered for a while, 
and then gave way to a more im- 
pressive bedy known as the ‘‘Ca- 
dets.’’ These were well drilled men 
who Lad had experience in the 
army or with the military guards 
of other states, namely, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, and Maryland. This organ- 
ization was local, but its members 
and others thus interested had 
greater vision of state and national 
standing. Out of this effort came 
the organization of the ‘‘Old Six- 
teenth’’ in the early ’80’s. This 
unit secured admission as a member 
of the Illinois State Guard with 
Captain Moore and Captain Brown 
in eommand. After being a part 
of militia for a number of years, 
however, the Legislature failed to 
make provision for its maintenance, 
and it was dropped from the roster. 

This action of the Legislature 
only made the Negroes thus con- 
cerned that much more determined 
to have a place in the military or- 
ganization of Illinois. They pro- 
ceeded next in a more effective way. 
In 1890 the citizens of Chicago or- 
ganized the ‘‘9th Battalion of Chi- 
cago’’ under the stimulus of J. C. 
Buckner, D. G. Johnson, J. C. Bish, 
J. C. Johnson and others. They 
applied to Governor Joe Fifer for 
admission to the state militia, but 
he refused the request on the 
ground of lack of funds. In 1894 
Negroes in the 6th district nomin- 
ated and elected to the Legislature 
J. C. Buckner who piloted through 
that body a bill creating a vacancy 
in the Illinois State Guard and 


By W. G. Sra 


making an appropriation for its 
maintenance. The ‘‘9th Battalion 
of Chicago’’ then made application 
to Governor John P., Altgeld for 
military recognition. He was im- 
pressed with their proposal and by 
executive order made this unit a 
part of the state military corps. 
The battalion was recruited to 
the standard of a regiment and 
placed in charge of Negro officers. 


thereafter ordered to Cuba to as- 
sist in avenging the blowing up 
of the Maine which President Mc- 
Kinley had ordered there to safe- 
guard the interests of citizens of 
the United States during the Cu- 
ban Revolt of 1895-1898. The 
Eighth Illinois did garrison duty 
in the province of Santiago, and 
General Lawton commended them 
for their faithful service. For a 





COLONEL FRANK A. DENISON, COLONEL THOMAS A. ROBERTS AND 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL OTIS B. DUNCAN 


Among these in their respective 
order were Colonel John R. Mar- 
shall, Lieut. Colonel James H. 
Johnson, Major R. R. Jackson, Ma- 
jor Frank A. Dennison, Regimental 
Adjutant Harvey A. Thompson, 
Regimental Quartermaster James 
A. Nelson, Sergeant Major Robert 
F. Ratcliff, Surgeon E. A. Wesley, 
Assistant Surgeon D. W. Curtis, 
and Assistant Surgeon E. S. Miller. 

It was with such Negro officers 
that this regiment was called to the 
national colors in 1898 when the 
Spanish American War came upon 
us. The regiment was sent to camp 
near Chillicothe in Ohio and soon 


while Colonel John R. Marshall, 
their commander, was military gov- 
ernor of San Luis during the occu- 
pation by our troops. 

With this brilliant record the 
Eighth Illinois went into action in 
the First World War. The impor- 
tant officers were Colonel Franklin 
A. Denison, commanding the regi- 
ment; Lieutenant Colonel James 
H. Johnson, duty with the regi- 
ment, Major James M. Stokes, com- 
manding the 1st Battalion; Major 
Charles L. Hunt, commanding the 
2nd Battalion ; Major Otis B. Dun- 
can, commanding the 3rd Battal- 
ion; and Captain John H. Patton, 





RECEIVING THE CROIX DE GUERRE 


Regimental Adjutant. They were 
first sent to Camp Logan at Hous- 
ton, Texas, and were present when 
the riot between citizens of the 
place and members of the 24th In- 
fantry took place in August, 1917. 
The members of the Eighth Illinois 
did not become thus entangled. 
They were commended by the pub- 
lic, the press, and the military au- 
thorities for their conduct and gen- 
eral bearing during that clash. 
From Camp Stuart in Virginia 
to which the Eighth Illinois went 
from Houston Colonel Dennison 
took his men to France. They were 
the first soldiers of the United 
States to penetrate Alsace-Lor- 
raine. They entered upon actual 
combat after experiencing about 
six months’ training under French 
instructors. On June 21, 1918, the 
regiment began to occupy a sub- 
sector, Han-Bislee of the St. Mihiel 
Sector. Next the regiment was or- 
dered to Loxeville to entrain for 
the Argonne Forest where they ac- 
quitted themselves with honor. The 
work of First Lieutenant Robert A. 
Ward, in the Argonne Forest and 
of Sergeant Matthew Jenkins, in 
the Soissons sector was highly com- 


mended, the latter receiving the 
American Distinguished Service 
Cross and the French Croix de 
Guerre. 

The regiment next took over a 
full sector on their own account 
without being dispersed among 
French troops as they were in the 
beginning. From their positions 
along the Oise-Aisne Canal the Bois 
de Mortier and the Mont de Signes 
the regiment drove the enemy back. 
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Their record on this and subse- 
quent occasions was applauded as 
highly honorable. The regiment 
suffered 20% casualties, losing 
ninety-five men and one officer 
killed outright; lost only one pris- 
oner to the Germans; captured 
many German cannon and machine 
guns; made a dashing advance of 
thirty-five kilometers in one day 
against the enemy; first entered 
the French fortress of Laon; 
fought in the last battle of the 
war, capturing a German wagon 
train of fifty heavy wagons and 
crews half an hour after the Armis- 
tice went into effect. In recogni- 
tion of these services they were 
awarded twenty-one American Dis- 
tinguished Service Medals, sixty- 
eight Croix de Guerre and one Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal. 

Representing the best type of 
men in Illinois and the country, 
this regiment could but have a bril- 
liant record. This regiment is noted 
for the distinguished men who have 
been connected with it. The names 
of Drs. Curtis and Wesley became 
widely known among men in medi- 
cine, also that of Dr. Spencer C. 
Dickerson, once in command. Colo- 
nel Anderson F. Pitts was in 
charge when the Federal Govern- 
ment received the Illinois Eighth 
as a part of the regular army in 
the present war. 
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THE FIFTEENTH NEW YORK INFANTRY 


By Jutia HaRDEN AND JAMES EGERT ALLEN 


O THE credit of Charles W. 
Filmore, a prominent colored 
citizen of New York goes the 
initial effort to organize a unit of 
the National Guard in New York. 
Negro troops had made a fine rec- 
ord in their gallant conduct against 
the Mexican bandits at Carizal, 
Mexico in 1916. A young Ne- 
braskan who had moved to New 
York — William Hayward, had 
an exalted opinion of the Negro 
soldier. He was the son of United 
States Senator Monroe L. Hayward 
of Nebraska and had been Colonel 
of the Second Regiment of Infan- 
try, Nebraska National Guard. He 
had been a judge in his native 
state. In 1910 he moved to New 
York and opened a law office. In 
1913 he became an Assistant to Dis- 
trict Attorney C. Whitman, and 
later Public Service Commissioner. 
Still later when Whitman became 
governor of New York, he invited 
Colonel Hayward to organize this 
regiment of colored infantry for 
the National Guard of New York. 
Charles Whitman had found the 
record of a law authorizing the 
building of an infantry regiment of 
colored soldiers, and he felt keenly 
that the ‘‘great colored population 
of New York ought to be given an 
opportunity to shine in the Na- 
tional Guard field without prej- 
udice.’’ Colonel Hayward accepted 
the post of commanding officer with 
no misgivings, although he real- 
ized he faced almost insurmount- 
able difficulties. 

Active recruiting began on June 
29, 1916, and by the first of October 
ten companies numbering about 
650 were enlisted. State recognition 
was given the regiment and the 
colors bestowed upon it. 

When the World War engulfed 
our country in April, 1917, the 
regiment had a peace time strength 
of 1,378 men and received the rec- 
ognition of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Six hundred men were need- 
ed to recruit the unit to war 
strength and within five days the 


quota was attained. The three 
battalions consisted of men from 
Manhattan, Brooklyn and_ the 
Bronx. 

Col. Hayward declared, ‘‘There 
is no better soldier material in the 
world.’’ He further stated, ‘‘Given 
the proper training, these men will 
be the equal of any soldiers in the 
world.’’ After doing guard duty 
in and around New York for a 
little over a year, the regiment was 
mustered into Federal service and 
the name ‘‘Fifteenth’’ was changed 
to ‘‘The 369th’’ and ordered to 
Camp Wadsworth, Spartanburg, 
South Carolina, for further train- 
ing. Unaeccustomed to southern 


treatment, the New York lads did 
not remain long in ‘‘Dixie.’’ 


After three attempts to embark 
at Hoboken, they finally got under 
sail on December 3rd and landed 
in France near the end of the 
month. 

The customary job of stevedor- 
ing was waiting at St. Nazaire, 
France. Road-building, unloading 
of ships and such kindred tasks 
were daily assignments to the utter 


distaste and dissatisfaction of the 
men who constantly complained to 
their officers about the opportunity 
for actual combat fighting. Early 
in the New Year, they succeeded 
in being transferred to the French 
forces and then given an intensive 
training in military tactics under 
French officers. In the training 
school, they quickly mastered the 
art of warfare. They became skilled 
in the use of the bayonet. They 
out-distanced their instructors in 
the throwing of the grenade. They 
mastered the French language and 
the regiment soon endeared them- 
selves to their foreign allies. Fill- 
more was named a captain in the 
regiment when it was organized. 
A brilliant New York lawyer and 
Harvard graduate, Napoleon B. 
Marshall, was also a captain. D. 
Lincoln Reid, now a foreman in the 
New York Post Office, was a Lieu- 
tenant with the outfit. James Reese 
Europe was band-master with a sil- 
ver bar. There were only five Ne- 
gro officers with the outfit and they 
were soon transferred because of 
American military custom, of dis- 
carding the Negro as an officer, but 
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IN ACTION IN THE TRENCHES 


Lieut. Reese was recalled to lead 
the band that made history compar- 
able to the regiment. Noble Sissle, 
a famous orchestra leader, was the 
Con- 


Drum Major of this unit. 
gressman Hamilton Fish was one of 
the famous captains in the well- 
known outfit. 

In July, 1918, the 369th went 


into action. So ferocious was their 
fighting that they were dubbed, 
‘*Hell Fighters’’ by both French 
and German troops. For 191 days 
they stayed in the trenches and 
many times these black soldiers 
were the only barrier between the 
Germans and Paris. During these 
terrible days the regiment never 
lost a man captured, never had to 
surrender a trench and never 
yielded a foot of ground. Because 
of their heroism the entire regiment 
received from the hands of the 
French Commanding General the 
citation for Croix de Guerre for 
its operation as a combat unit of a 
French division in the great offen- 
sive iv Champagne. 

Individual exploits were fre- 
quent with this outfit. Led by a 
brave soldier, they followed their 
leader into the thickest of the fray 
and fought with the fury of a tiger. 
On one occasion when Colonel Hay- 


ward was warned to turn back, he 
replied, ‘‘Turn back? I should say 
we won’t. We are going through 
there or we don’t come back.’’ He 
tore the eagles from his shoulders, 
grabbed a rifle and headed the as- 
sault against the enemy. At an- 
other time, a French General gave 
the order to retire, but the gallant 
colonel rushed to the front, hat- 


less and exclaimed, ‘‘My men never 


retire. They go forward, or they 


die!’’ 
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The Distinguished Cross was con- 
ferred upon many members of this 
regiment. Henry Johnson, Need- 
ham Roberts, Elmer McCowin, Wil- 
liam Butler and the brave Colonel, 
himself. So much attention was 
drawn to the feat of Needham Rob- 
erts and Henry Johnson for over- 
coming more than a score of Ger- 
mans that the New York World 
printed a special article on ‘‘The 
Battle of Henry Johnson.’’ 

The regiment left many brave 
men upon the battle fields of 
France, but on its return to Amer- 
ica the greatest honor came when 
the famous parade down Fifth 
Avenue took place. The color guard 
earried the flags presented to the 
regiment by the Union League Club 
of New York. These flags they re- 
turned to the League untarnished 
and unsullied. The decorations 
bestowed by the French govern- 
ment were also unfurled to the 
breeze on that triumphal march as 
hundreds of thousands of citizens 
lined the thoroughfare. Suffice it 
to say that the ‘‘Old 15th’’ made 
history and sustained the tradition 
of Negro bravery in war. 

When the regiment was formed, 
drill had to take place in public 
halls or even in the streets. Now 
a most spacious armory has been 
constructed to house the members. 
And even though they are now in 
distant lands led by a Negro Colo- 
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nel, Chauncey M. Hooper, New 
York will look forward again to 
their triumphal return. 

When Col. Hayward left the 
regiment, Col. Little assumed com- 
mand. He had served with the 
unit in France as a major. Col. 
William J. Scheifflin, noted New 
York philanthropist also served as 


commanding officer. Col. Benjamin 
O. Davis, Sr., now Brigadier Gen- 
eral Davis, was the first Negro com- 
manding officer. The outfit has a 
Negro staff, who are well-trained 
in all the rudiments of modern 
warfare. As an anti-aircraft unit 
they are protecting democracy for 
you and for me and expect to re- 
turn to a full 
realization of 
it. The devel- 
oping pic- 
ture of this 
famous Amer- 
ican volunteer 
regiment is 
an amazing 
one. It must 
be borne in 
mind that 
just about six- 
teen months 
after its very 
first encamp- 
ment, this 
regiment, so 
lowly born 
and ‘‘so 
amateur- 
ishly nursed 
through its 
early stages,’’ 
won a ecita- 
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tion from one of the great gen- 
erals of France and won more 
than one hundred fifty individual 
or personal Croix de Guerre. 

The fighting 15th was actually 
the self-made regiment of the 
American Army. It had been 
started without traditions, without 
education, without friends. In its 
entire career, it never had one 
thoroughly trained first class officer 
as a member of its regiment. It 
never had an army instructor to 
come from the outside to lecture 
upon any subject. It had often 
been characterized as having been 
‘‘eonceived in politics, born in 
ridicule and reared in opposition.”’ 
These men had been sent to France 
as a safe political solution of a vol- 
eanie political problem—they had 
been loaned to the French army as 
another easy way out, but despite 
this, they had carried on. 

So, they not only helped win the 
war, but they helped in the long- 
drawn struggle for the betterment 
of conditions for the colored man 
the country over. It is with pride 
that colored Americans look back 
upon the creditable showing of 
their troops in World War I as 
evidenced by this famous 15th Vol- 
unteer Infantry of New York. 
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May 16, 1918 


ORDER NO. 697 


General Gallais Cd‘ of the 16:DI cites to the order 
of the Division the soldiers of the 369™ R.I.U.S. 


ist: Johnson, Henry, No. 103348, soldier in the said command: doing double 
night sentry duty, was ai by a group of a dozen Germans and put 
one out of the fight by gunshot and seriously wounded two with a knife. 
In spite of having received three wounds by revolver shots and grenades 
at the start of the action, went to the of his wounded comrade who 
was being carried away by the enemy continued the strife until the 
rout of the Germans. Gave a magnificent example of courage and energy. 
2nd: Roberts, Needham, No. 103369, soldier in the said command: Doing 
double night sentry duty was and seriously wounded’ in the 
by a group of Germans; continued the strife by throwing 
; ite of having fallen to the ground, until the enemy was put to rout 
* and brave soldier. 


: NEEDHAM 


HENRY JOHNSON 
iy HEROES OF THE BATTLE OF HENRY JOH 
“FIRST AMERICAN PRIVATES INTHE ARMY OF F 
- "TO RECEIVE THE CROIX DE GUERRE > 
FOR TRANSLATION OF CITATION SEE ‘APPENDIX, 


The General requested that the citation for soldier Johnson be changed 
the citation of the Order of the Army. 


2A Chie of Bt Male 
General Cat. of the 16th D 
Gatian. 


he 
© 
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THE RECORDS OF THE NEGRO 
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IN THE 


FIRST WORLD WAR 


HE records of the Negro in 

the First World War, with 
the exception of those made 

by the Federal Government, are 
scarce. The general histories of 
that conflict were written too soon 
thereafter to give the story from 
the perspective of the scientifically 
trained historian. We are just be- 
ginning to learn something about 
the real meaning of the War of 
1914-19 since plunging into the 
present international convulsion. 
We had our vision so well becloud- 
ed by politicians who were either 
trying to stay in office or to sup- 
plant their opponents that we have 
seen about as far into these intri- 
cate problems and policies as the 
blindfolded can in utter darkness. 


With respect to the Negro in the 
First World War we are utterly 
lacking in a definitive statement of 
the role which they played at that 
time. Kelly Miller’s History of the 
Negro in the World War was mere- 
ly an unsuccessful subscription 
book which as such had failed and 
was brought out later with the ad- 


MAJOR T. EDWARD JONES, WHO 

RECEIVED THE CROIX DE GUERRE 

AND DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 

CROSS FOR EXCEPTIONAL HEROISM 

AT BINARVILLE IN THE ARGONNE 
FOREST 


dition of a new essay appended 
by Miller, discussing the Negro in 
connection with that conflict. 
Seott’s American Negro in the 
World War deals altogether with 
the conduct of the Negro soldiers 
and those who had to do with them, 
but this history was written hur- 
riedly to exploit the demand for an 
account of the war almost before it 
had actually ended. Du Bois un- 
dertook later to write a history of 
the Negro troops, but he had diffi- 
culty in finding a publisher, prob- 
ably for the reason that he was con- 
cerned mainly with the grievances 
of the Negro soldiers and their race 
because of the humilitating treat- 
ment which they received. In an 
abridged form he published in the 
Crisis the essentials of what he com- 
piled; and, although inadequate, it 
is the best account of the Negro in 
the First World War. 


The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, organized 
in 1915, was in a position to direct 
attention to this important matter 
of recording scientifically the part 
the Negroes played in that drama, 
and through Emmett J. Scott, Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Secretary of 
War, undertook to secure the ap- 
pointment of a Negro on the staff 
authorized to write the official ac- 
count of the American Expedition- 
ary Force. The head of the histori- 
cal commission thus authorized 
treated the proposal apparently 
with courtesy and had a number of 
conferences with the Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary of War on 
the matter. The only concession 
finally made was to inform the Di- 
rector of the Association that in- 
formation bearing especially upon 
the Negro would doubtless come to 
that staff, and that he would sup- 
ply the Association with copies of 
such documents. Up to the present, 
however, no such information has 
ever been given. 

Doubtless the head of this his- 
torical commission soon found him- 


CAPTAIN L. R. MEHLINGER, WHO 
RENDERED EFFICIENT SERVICE AS 
INTELLIGENCE OFFICER AND REGI- 
MENTAL ADJUTANT IN FRANCE 


self in an embarrassing position. 
When he received information to 
the effect that a special effort was 
being made to drive out of the ar- 
my on trumped-up charges all Ne- 
gro officers, when he learned that 
Negroes drafted for war had by a 
large majority been debased to 
common laborers at the docks and 
along the roads in construction, 
when he learned that the military 
authorities in France had officially 
taken pains to inculcate in the mind 
of the French people the same ha- 
tred which Americans had for the 
Negro—when he realized the sig- 
nificance of these efforts he evident- 
ly concluded that it would not do 
for Negroes in America to be thus 
informed on the conduct of the Ar- 
my and Navy. 

The records which disclose these 
things, however, have not been lost. 
In the correspondence of the War 
Department and in that of the 
Navy these matters may be clari- 
fied. The Library of Congress has 
preserved some of these documents, 


(Continued on page 166) 
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RACE RIOTS DURING AND AFTER THE 
FIRST WORLD WAR 


HEN the social positions 
of various groups that 
make up a society are well 


defined there is little likelihood of 
conflict. So long as the relations 
between employer and employee, 
true believer and infidel, native and 
immigrant, colored race and white 
race, are clearly fixed and generally 
recognized, riots are a rare occur- 
rence. But when members of a 
minority group come to believe that 
their position in the social order 
should be improved, there is almost 
certain to be conflict. 

This is a natural and necessary 
result when members of the major- 
ity group, as is usually the case, 
feel a change is unjustified. They 
may be willing to fight to guarantee 
that conditions remain unchanged, 
while members of the minority 
group may be ready to die to as- 
sure the dawn of a new day. 

The origins of the conflict may 
be deeply rooted in religious be- 
liefs, economic relationships, or 
diverse cultural backgrounds, as 
well as the biological differences of 
race. But when we speak of race 
riots, it should be recognized, we 
are tagging specimens of very com- 
plex conflicts with the most obvious 
and simplified label. 

Race riots do not occur simply 
because race differences exist. Why, 
then do they occur? Are they be- 
coming more or less frequent? Does 
the experience of the first World 
War give any clue to what further 
will happen in the second? Will 
the post-war patterns with regard 
to race conflict be similar? "What 
can be done to understand, control, 
and prevent race riots? These are 
significant questions, and difficult 
to answer. But it will at least be 
instructive to look over the five- 
year period 1917 to 1921, to get a 
clearer idea of some of the things 
that happened then. This should 
help us to understand not only such 
riots as occurred in Mobile, Beau- 


By Epear A. ScHULER 


mont, Los Angeles, Detroit, New 
York, and elsewhere in 1943, but 
those that will almost certainly 
occur in 1944 and later. 

The first riots of importance to 
occur in the period we are consider- 
ing were those in East St. Louis, 
Illinois, late in May and early in 
July, 1917. Although there were 
two distinct riots it is clear that 
they were caused by the same basic 
complex of conditions. 


*‘On May 28, a delegation of labor 
leaders met the Mayor and City Council 
fof East St. Louis] and asked them to 
devise a means to prevent the coming of 
Negroes to the town. So many attended 
the meeting of the Council that the May- 
or was forced to adjourn the meeting 
and repair to the auditorium of the city 
hall where 1,000 white men had assem- 
bled. Addresses were delivered by the 
Mayor and labor representatives who de- 
nounced the packers for employing Negro 
labor. 

‘‘A few minutes after the meeting 
adjourned news was circulated that a 
Negro had assaulted and robbed a white 
woman. This was the pretext for the 
organization of the mob. The riot then 
began and lasted all night. The police 
made no effort to stop the slaughter, hut 
instead, according to eye witnesses, aided 
the rioters as did the soldiers. The sol- 
diers were then under the command of 
the Mayor and the chief of police. 

‘*During the progress of the riot of 
May 28, the soldiers proceeded to search 
and disarm every colored man of even a 
pocket knife and then he was forced to 
walk through the mob to be beaten and 
killed. This condition prevailed for two 
days and two nights without an hour’s 
cessation. . . .?’2 


According to another source: 


‘*. . . The rioting started Monday 
night and more than a dozen negroes 
were shot or beaten by the mobs. Mayor 
Mollman appealed to the state authorities 
for troops and the six companies were 
rushed to the city. ... 

** Authorities declare the rioting was 
caused by the shipping into East St. 
Louis of thousands of negroes during the 
last six weeks. Mayor Mollman de- 
clared that 6,000 blacks have been 
brought into the city in the short period. 

‘‘Labor leaders declare that manu- 
facturers and employe[r]s of hundreds 
of men are responsible for the negroes 
being sent to the city. There are no 
strikes of any importance on the East 
side at the present time. However, the 


AThe New York Age, July 1, 1917. 


labor leaders are bitter against the influx 
of the negroes.’’2 : 

Serious as was the first riot, the 
second was incomparably worse. 
The seriousness of a riot may be 
measured in various ways, such as 
the number of people who ‘actively 
took part, how many people were 
injured, how many were killed, the 
amount of property damaged or 
destroyed, and the length of time 
it lasted. But at best any attempts 
at measurement in connection with 
riots are only rough approxima- 
tions. When Congressman Dyer, 
therefore, in the following state- 
ment gave the number of people 
killed in the course of the second 
East St. Louis riot as over 500 we 
must remember that it is only his 
opinion, and not necessarily even 
approximately the correct figure. 
Basing his testimony in part upon 
statements of a Lt. Arbuckle, of 
the U. S. Army Reserve Corps, 
Congressman Dyer of Missouri de- 
clared in a Congressional investiga- 
tion: 

‘*He said that he saw a part of this 
killing, and he saw them burning rail- 
way cars in the yards. . .. He saw mem- 
bers of the militia of Illinois shoot ne- 
groes. He saw policemen of the city of 
East St. Louis shoot negroes. He saw 
the mob go to the homes of these negroes 
and nail boards up over the doors and 
windows, and then set fire and burn 
them up. He saw them take little chil- 
dren out of the arms of their mothers 
and throw them into the fires and burn 
them up. He saw the most dastardly 
and most criminal outrages ever per- 
petrated in this country, and this is un- 
disputed. And I have talked with others, 
and my opinion is that over 500 people 
were killed on this occasion. 

‘*The Chairman. Practically all col- 
ored people? 

‘Mr. Dyer. All colored people, Mr. 
Chairman; and without charge of violat- 
ing any law to justify it; nothing at 
Ar 


2The St. Louis Republic, May 30, 1917. 

3Riot at East St. Louis, Ill. Hearings 
before the Committee on Rules, U. 8. 
House of Representatives, 65th Cong., 
ist Session, on H. J. Res. 118. (Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1917), 
p. 5. 
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In the course of the same hear- 
ing, Hon. William A. Rodenberg, 
a Congressman from Illinois, made 
this statement : 


‘Now, the plain, unvarnished truth 
of the matter ... is that civil government 
in East St. Louis completely collapsed 
at the time of the riot. The conditions 
there at the time beggar description. It 
is impossible for any human being to de- 
scribe the ferocity and brutality of that 
mob. ... The horror of that tragedy in 
East St. Louis can never be described. 
It weighted me down with a feeling of 
depression that I did not recover from 
for weeks. The most sickening things 
I ever heard of were described in the 
letters that I received from ae giving 
details of that attack. 


How did the second riot begin? 
The following account gives part 
of the story: 


‘*C, W. Wallace, editor of a negro 
religious publication Monday gave a re- 
porter his version of the trouble here. 
Wallace, said he, a negro minister and 
a negro physician were returning from 
St. Louis Sunday night when they saw 
white ‘joy riders’ ride down a block 
of Market Street, inhabited by negroes 
and fire into the houses. The neighbor- 
hood was aroused and the negroes armed 
themselves. . . .’”5 


From another source we learn 
that four men occupying a Ford 
car were the ones responsible for 
the initial shooting at Negroes. The 
car 


‘¢. . . was driven rapidly through the 
negro districts of the city. The four 
men yelled, cursed, and fired revolvers 
right and left. Some of the shots are 
said to have entered adjoining buildings, 
one of them a church, whose bell was 
rung later. At the ringing of the bell, 
evidently a preconcerted signal, 200 
armed negroes assembled and, marching 
two abreast, started downtown. They 
were met by a police automobile, also 
a Ford ear, also containing four men 
who proved to be police officers in plain 
clothes. The officers started to explain, 
but the negroes refused to listen and 
when the car turned fired a volley at the 
fleeing officers. One of them was in- 
stantly killed. Another died later. Then 
hell broke loose. Negroes were hunted 
through the streets like wild animals. 
A black skin became a death war- 
rant. .. .?%6 


According to Mr. Wallace, quoted 
above, ‘‘. .. a witness told him that 
the negroes thought when the police 
automobile stopped that it was the 
‘joy riders’ returning. The shoot- 


4Tbid., p. 11. 

5The Houston Post, July 3, 1917. 

8Current Opinion, 63:75- 71, quoting 
the account of Henry M. Hyde, corre- 
spondent of The Chicago Tribune. 


ing began, he was told, before this 
misunderstanding was removed... 
it was mentioned that the officers 
were in plain clothes.’’ These 
events took place shortly after mid- 
night, Sunday, July Ist.. 

Tuesday morning big headlines 
appeared: ‘£100 NEGROES 
KILLED BY EAST ST. LOUIS 
MOBS AND THREE BLOCKS 
ARE IN FLAMES.’’ ‘‘Women 
join in dragging blacks from cars 
and kicking them; one white man 
victim of stray shot.’’ 

‘*East St. Louis mobs of white men 
and women numbering upward of 10,000 
persons had killed at least 100 negroes 
and one white man at 8 o’clock Monday 
night, according to estimates which came 
from the police and officers in charge of 
Illinois militiamen.’ ’? 

But more authoritative than the 
newspaper accounts of what hap- 
pened is the report of Edward J. 
Brundage, Attorney General of 
Illinois, who took charge of the 


‘*detection and punishment of 
those responsible for the out- 
rages’’ 


‘<The excuse assigned by the mobs for 
the riots was the murder of two police- 
men the night before by a mob of ne- 
groes. But the negroes were beaten -up 
by the whites during the day before the 
riot, and rumors of a massacre were car- 
ried to the negroes, causing them to arm 
and become disorderly. . . 

‘«The East St. Louis police force, most 
of whom were in sympathy with -the 
rioters, did nothing to stop the riot, and 
early in the day word was passed around 
that the police would not interfere. . . 

**At seven o’clock p.m. Co. B of the 
Fourth Illinois Infantry arrived . .. they 
were rushed to the corner of Collinsville 
and Broadway and arrested about 200 
of a mob that was dragging a negro on 
the ground with a rope toward Main and 
Broadway where they were going to hang 
him within sight of the city hall. Col. 
Clayton had his soldiers surround this 
crowd and marched them to the city hall 
at the point of the bayonet, and this 
wholesale arrest of the rioters broke the 
backbone of the riot.... 

‘*A mob of white girls (prostitutes) 
attacked and beat a number of negro 
women. ... These girls made a weapon 
out of a table fork which they had at- 


- tached to a cane, and when the street 


cars were stopped by the rioters the girls 
would stick and jab the negroes with the 
sharp tines of this weapon... 

**No instance has come to light where 
a really bad negro was killed or wounded. 
In every case the victim was an old man 
or defenseless woman or child.’’8 


TThe St. Louis Republic, Tue., July 3, 
1917. 

8Congressional Record, 56:637-8 (Jan. 
7, 1918). 
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In contrast to the un-numbered 
Negroes, there were only eight 
white men killed, four of whom 
died as the result of accidental 
shots by members of white mobs, 
and only eight white men were 
badly wounded, of whom likewise 
four represented the action of 
white mob members. 

How could such things come to 
pass? By far the most adequate 
explanation is given by the Special 
Committee on the East St. Louis 
Riots, a committee of the 65th Con- 
gress, House of Representatives. 
The report from which the follow- 
ing quotations are taken was read 
into the Congressional Record, but 
it was also published as House 
Document No. 1231. It is an in- 
eredible record of venality, corrup- 
tion, and incompetence which set a 
perfect stage for the terrible bru- 
tality of the riot. Direct respon- 
sibility for the importation of large 
numbers of southern Negroes is at- 
tributed to the various large indus- 
tries and the railroads which 
played the dominant economic role 
in St. Clair County. According to 
the report: 

‘¢. , . they must bear their share of 
the responsibility for the ensuing arson 
and murder that followed this unfortu- 
nate invasion... . 

**Corrupt politicians found the negro 
vote fitted to their foul purposes, and 
not only bought them on election day, 
but in the interval protected them in 
their dens of -vice, their low saloons and 
barrel houses. They had immunity in 
the courts; Crooked lawyers kept them 
out of jail; afd a disorganized, grafting 
police force saw to it that they were not 
molested. . 

‘*East St. Louis wallowed in a mire 
of lawlessness and unshamed corruption. 
Criminals from every quarter of the 
country gathered there, unmolested and 
safe from detection. 

**This was the state of affairs on the 
night of July 1, 1917... .’’9 

The Houston riot, of August 16, 
1917, the second case to be con- 
sidered in this article, instead of 
being typical of the cases here dis- 
cussed, is unique in that it involved 
Negro soldiers who played a role 
of aggressive retaliation for treat- 
ment which they deemed unpardon- 
able. It was not the first instance 
of its kind, nor was it the last, but 


®8Congressional Record, 56:8827. 
(Continued on page 158) 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


Peace Efforts 


Today we repeatedly hear people 
talking about peace. Everybody 
will be glad to see the boys return- 
ing from the war and to feel that 
we are not to have another any 
time soon. We do not like the con- 
dition of things which the war 
brings, and in time of war we long 
for the coming of peace. It is most 
unfortunate that we have to experi- 
ence such a disaster to learn how 
blest we are when we do not have 
to maintain large armies to keep 
watch and combat the enemies 
who become bold enough to attack 
our country. 

It is most unfortunate, moreover, 
that we forget about peace as soon 
as the disastrous war has passed. 
We quickly fall back into the habit 
of doing things which bring war 
upon us again before we realize it. 
Children should early note these 
tendencies and direct themselves 
otherwise. When you tell a man 
that he is bringing on a war when 
he interferes with other people’s 
religion, keeps them in ignorance, 
deprives them of the right to trade 
in markets of the world, makes it 
difficult for them to earn a living, 
holds them in cramped quarters re- 
mote from the ease and comforts of 
life—when you say to him that he is 
bringing on a war in doing these 
things he will usually laugh. He 
has the situation well in hand, he 
believes; and there is nothing that 
the complainants can do about it, so 
why worry? If the oppressed hap- 
pens to be of African blood, there is 
less fear that a change will ever 
be possible. 

Yet, the course of history shows 
that in time of so-called peace those 
who delight in doing evil to others 
start first with the helpless, and 
next with those able at least to 
register intelligently a protest, and 
finaliy with those of a higher status 
until no exceptions at all are made. 
The oppressed elements finally 
unite, thinking that it is no longer 
better to bear the evils they have 
than fly to those they know not of; 
and war follows as the only remedy 


to right the wrongs of the op- 
pressed. 

It is clear that in time of peace 
a large number of those in power 
in most of the so-called civilized 
countries spend the greater part of 
their time fomenting eventual 
strife. Our problem, then, is to 
find a new way to spend our time 
during the years of peace and 
plenty. We must start with the 
children in the schools to change 
our policy of selfishness to one of 
love and mercy when men will seek 
opportunities to make others happy 
rather than afflict them with dis- 
abilities and burdens until life 
comes to mean less to them than 
death. 





Questions on the 
March Issue 


1. What were ,the important de- 
velopments in the life of the Negroes 
of this country between the Civil War 
and the Spanish-American War? 

2. What gains and losses would 
you record for the Negroes of the 
country during the first two genera- 
tions of freedom? 

3. Exactly what was the Spanish- 
American War? Who were its heroes? 
What important results came out of 
this conflict? 

4. How did the Spanish-American 
War affect the post-war policies of the 
United States at home and abroad? 
How did it affect Spain? 

5. Did the United States gain or 
lose by acquiring the Philippines and 
Puerto Rico and the right to intervene 
in case of uprisings in Cuba? 

6. What prominent Negro soldiers 
participated in this war against Spain? 
What about their careers thereafter? 

7. What do you connect with such 
names as Maximo Gomez, Benjamin 
O. Davis, John R. Lynch, R. R. Wright, 
and C. T. Walker? 

8. What do you think of Margaret 
Walker as a poet? How would you 
compare her with Langston Hughes? 

9. What service did Helen Pitts 
Douglass render the Negro race? Why 
was she thus interested in the Negro? 

10. What comment would you 
make on William Lawless Jones’ ““Mob 
Violence against Abolitionists in the 
South,” in the light of what is hap- 
pening today? 

Il. Have you noticed any signs of 
a change in attitude from our racial 
autocracy to real democracy in the 
United States? 

12. What is the greatest stumbling 
block in the way of the Negro seeking 
to — an honest living in this coun- 
try 


Book of the Month 


Virginia Negro Soldiers and Sailors 
in the Revolutionary War, by Dr. 
Luther Porter Jackson, of Virginia 
State College, Petersburg, Virginia, is 
just a booklet of 46 pages, but it is 
one of the most important publica- 
tions of the year. No teacher or stu- 
dent emphasizing tolerance should 
miss the opportunity to read this work. 
It presents incontrovertible proof of 
the loyalty, capability and bravery of 
the Negro soldiers and sailors in the 
most important war in our history. 
This proof comes at the time when we 
are engaged in another war with our 
Secretary of the Navy adhering to the 
policy of restricting the Negro in the 
service at sea and the Secretary of 
War saying that Negroes cannot learn 
to handle the machines of war. The 
reader inevitably asks himself the 
question why the Negroes could do 
so much in 1776 and cannot do any- 
thing today requiring skill. 

In compiling these data Dr. Jack- 
son did not have in mind these preju- 
diced members of the President’s Cabi- 
net. The author is devoting his life 
to research in his chosen field of the 
Negro in Virginia. This booklet is 
merely a by-product of his more seri- 
ous efforts to find in archives in the 
State House in Richmond and in the 
records at the County Court Houses 
all that may be learned about the Ne- 
gro. Recently he published a most 
informing book entitled Free Negro 
Labor and Property Holding in Vir- 
ginia. He has thus made himself the 
authority on the Negro in that State. 
Dr. Jackson has shown more knowl- 
edge of the Negro in Virginia than 
any man living or dead. 

Dr. Jackson has not yet identified 
all the Negro soldiers and sailors from 
Virginia who entered the ranks at that 
time, for they were not listed by race 
as recruits are today. In this booklet 
he lists 179 Negroes by name, showing 
the counties from which they came, 
the battles in which they fought, the 
important events in their subsequent 
careers, and their descendants, some 
of whom are serving in the armed 
forces today. The most important of 
the striking illustrations is that of 
James Lafayette who was a spy to 
General Lafayette. With this repro- 
duction appears also the following 
fac-similie of the certificate of the 
famous leader thus attesting the faith- 
ful services of this Negro: 


“This is to certify that the bearer by the 
mame of James has done essential services to 
me while I had the honor to command in this 
state. His intelligencies from the enemy’s camp 
were industriously collected and more faithfully 
delivered. He properly acquitted himself with 
some important communications I gave him and 
appears to be entitled to every reward his sit- 
uation can admit of. 

“Done under my hand, Richmond, November 
2ist, 1784. 


LAFAYETTE.” 
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Race Riots During 
and After the First 
World War 


(Continued from page 156) 


in terms of numbers of persons 
killed, injured, or otherwise in- 
volved it is probably the most im- 
portant of this type up to the pres- 
ent time. 

Several companies of Negro 
troops of the 24th U. S. Infantry 
had been sent from a western army 
post to guard government prop- 
erty during the construction of 
Camp Logan, just west of Houston. 
After the troops had been stationed 
there for about three weeks, during 
which time racial tension had been 
increasing, an incident occurred 
which precipitated the riot.'° 

A Negro woman was arrested by 
white civilian policemen and in the 
process was treated, at best, very 
roughly. A Negro soldier at- 
tempted to intervene and was beat- 
en, arrested, and temporarily jailed 
for his pains. When a second Ne- 
gro soldier attempted to investigate 
the first soldier’s arrest he was 
chased, shot at, captured, beaten, 
arrested, and likewise locked up. 
When word of these events got 
back to the Negro soldiers’ camp 
‘shooting at’’ the second soldier 
quickly developed into the rumor 
that he had been shot and killed 
by the white Houston policemen. 
This intensified the resentment of 
the troopers to such a degree that 
they felt it was time to do some- 
thing about their ill treatment. 

Arms and ammunition were se- 
eured and hidden. When their 
white officers discovered that se- 
rious trouble was about to break 
out they attempted to get the 
troops under control, but by that 
time it was too late. About one- 
fifth of the 600 colored soldiers 
stationed at Camp Logan took part 
in the riot. They were well organ- 
ized and equipped; furthermore, 
they waited until dark before start- 
ing toward Houston. Accordingly 
they were able to protect them- 


10This account is based on a detailed 
analysis which is to be published in the 
July issue of The Journal of Negro His- 
tory. 


selves rather effectively when they 
met with armed opposition. Firing 
began before they left the camp, 
but it was directed mainly at break- 
ing the telephone connections be- 
tween the camp and the city. Spo- 
radic shooting occurred most of the 
way to their chosen destination, but 
clearly no attempt was made to 
wipe out any and all white Hous- 
tonians possible. In fact, it seems 
highly probable that they were pri- 
marily, if not entirely, intent upon 
settling accounts with the white 
men who were responsible for polic- 
ing the chief Negro section of 
Houston—where the outrages of 
the morning had occurred. The fol- 
lowing morning, when the riot was 
over, it was announced that thir- 
teen people had been killed, only 
one being a Negro, and nineteen 
had been wounded as a result of 
the conflict. The leader of the 
rioters, Sergeant Henry, had com- 
mitted suicide rather than be cap- 
tured. 

Less than four months later, fol- 
lowing the court martial, 13 of the 
rioting Negro soldiers had been 
hanged, 41 were sentenced to life 
imprisonment, and four others 
were given short terms for their 
respective roles in the riot. 

Up to this point we have dealt 
with the most important race riots 
which occurred during the first 
World War. There were a number 
of others, but most of them were 
relatively minor—particularly in 
or around New York City and 
Philadelphia. The disorganization 
of the post-war period, however, 
produced several major riots. One 
case, that of Elaine, Arkansas, sym- 
bolizes what the famous historian 
of the South, Ulrich B. Phillips, 
has called the central theme of 
southern history: the attempt to 
maintain white supremacy. The 
others represent a new harvest 
from the same tree which brought 
forth the bitter fruit of East St. 
Louis. Although the economic fac- 
tor is probably most important, 
there are other important aspects 
of these riots as well. The first of 
the post-war crop to be considered 
here took place in the capital city 
of our country. 
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During the summer of 1919 an 
ominous racial tension developed 
in Washington, D. C., as the result 
of several assaults on white women 
attributed to Negro men. On the 
night of Friday, July 18, Mrs. 
John Stephnick, the wife of a white 
sailor, was attacked by an unknown 
Negro. The next day the suspect, 
John Colle, who had been arrested 
was released ‘‘because of an unim- 
peachable alibi.’’4 That night a 
large band of soldiers, sailors and 
marines invaded the Negro district 
determined, according to one re- 
port, to lynch the released man. 
But the first colored man the mob 
met, Charles Rawls, who was quiet- 
ly walking down the street with his 
wife, was hit in the face by one 
member of the mob, hit with a 
club by another, and shot at by a 
third. No one claimed he had any- 
thing to do with the attack on Mrs. 
Stephnick, which the mob had come 
to avenge. Then they raced to 
Colle’s home, but the police arrived 
in’ time to protect him. Several 
colored persons were beaten up be- 
fore the mob was dispersed ‘“‘by a 
provost guard, a detachment of ma- 
rines and reserves from three police 
stations. ’’!? 

The rioting continued over the 
weekend, with Negroes being 
dragged from street cars or at- 
tacked at transfer stations. Terror 
gripped the city Monday night as 
the rioting resulted in the killing 
of two white men, two Negro men, 
and the wounding of four white 
men and one Negro.!* Washington 
was virtually placed under military 
law: cavalry patrolled the streets, 
motor trucks filled with soldiers 
paraded the main streets, and three 
army tanks were held ready for 
use. As a result the terror was sub- 
siding by Wednesday,’* and by 
Thursday order was restored. The 
troops, however, remained for some 
time.© The Current History Mag- 
azine placed the total number of 
dead at seven men, of whom four 


11I[ndependent, 99:147 (Aug. 2, 1919). 

12Washington Evening Star, July 20, 
1919. 

13] bid., July 22, 1919. 

14Washington Herald, July 23, 1919. 

15Washington Evening Star, July 24, 
1919. 
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were colored, the number of 
wounded and hospitalized at over 
70, and the number of arrested and 
fined in the hundreds.'® 

Because of the widely held im- 
pression that there had actually 
been an epidemic of Negro sex 
criminality in Washington prior to 
the riot, the following item is note- 
worthy. Over a year later a Negro 
man in New York, charged with 
murder, confessed to the four at- 
tacks in Washington during June, 
1919, which had culminated in the 
race riot. Public opinion had pre- 
viously been appeased, however, by 
the fact that two Negroes were al- 
ready in the penitentiary, serving 
45 and 20 years respectively, con- 
victed of committing three of these 
attacks.'" 

Second of the post-war riots to 
be discussed is that of Chicago 
from July 27 to August 2, 1919. 
This case is unique in that there is 
available regarding the riot, and 
the conditions out of which it grew, 
a comprehensive and authoritative 
publication: The Negro in Chicago, 
a study of race relations and a 
race riot.'® 

According to this report, at 
about 4:00 p.m., Sunday, July 27, 
a Negro boy—Eugene Williams— 
was bathing in Lake Michigan near 
the Twenty-ninth Street portion of 
the beach, which was used by Ne- 
groes. He drifted with the cur- 
rent south into the area used by 
whites. Stones were thrown at him 
and eventually he was drowned. 
‘*A policeman’s refusal to arrest 
a white man accused by Negroes 
of stoning the Negro boy was an 
important factor in starting mob 
action. Within two hours the riot 
was in full swing, had scored its 
second fatality, and was spreading 
throughout the south and south- 
west parts of the city...’ Dur- 
ing the subsequent days of rioting 
38 males were killed (15 white and 
23 Negroes), 527 males and 10 fe- 
males were injured (178 white, 243 
Negroes, and 17 whose race was not 





16Sept., 1919, Vol. 10, Pt. 2, pp. 453-4. 

17New York Times, Aug. 8, 1920. 

18The study was made by the Chicago 
Commission on Race Relations ‘(Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 1922). 

197bid., p. 1. 


recorded), and about 1,000 were 
‘‘rendered homeless and desti- 
tute.’’ By August 2 the riot was 
under control, and by the eighth 
the state militia was able to with- 
draw from the scenc. 

Four major background factors 
are listed by the report of the Com- 
mission as contributing significant- 
ly to the causation of the riot. First 
was the influx of Negroes during 
the war. Between 1910 and 1929 
the number of Negroes in Chicago 
inereased 148 per cent—from‘44,- 
103 to 109,594. ‘‘Most of this in- 
crease came in the years 1916-1919 
.... Chicago became to the south- 
ern Negro the ‘top of the 
world’.’’2° Second was the inade- 
quacy of housing in Chicago. Little 
housing was added during the war, 
and the Negro population simply 
had to expand, necessarily into 
areas occupied by whites. The re- 
sentment this process created is re- 
flected by the fact that between 
July 1 and July 27, 1919, 24 bombs 
had been thrown at the houses of 
Negroes who had moved into white 
areas, and at those of real estate 
men who sold or rented property 
to Negroes. Third was the politi- 
cal aspect of the situation. Negroes 
had been swung to the support of 
Mayor Thompson and contributed 
significantly to his re-election on 
April 1, 1919. He received a plu- 
rality of 15,569 votes in the ward 
most largely inhabited by Negroes, 
while in the entire city he received 
a plurality of only 21,622 votes 
out of the total 698,920 votes cast. 
‘‘The bitterness of this factional 
struggle aroused _ resentment 
against the race that had so con- 
spicuously allied itself with the 
Thompson side.’’*! Finally was the 
activities of gangs of young toughs 
and hoodlums. Only five weeks 
prior to the riot, on June 21, two 
Negroes had been murdered by 
members of such gangs. It seems 
unnecessary to go into further de- 
tail since the complete report is 
readily available. 

Three months after the Chicago 
riot there occurred in Phillips 
County, Arkansas—which is in the 
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delta plantation section of the state 
—the rioting previously referred 
to. The following account is taken 
from Walter F. White’s article, 
‘*Race conflict in Arkansas.’’2? 


**The trouble began on Oct. 1, when 
W. D. Adkins, special agent for the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railway, Charles Pratt, 
deputy sheriff, and a Negro trusty were 
driving past a Negro church at Hoops- 
pur in Phillips County, Arkansas, where 
a meeting of the Progressive Farmers 
and Household Union of America was~ 
being held. According to Pratt’s story, 
Negroes without cause fired at the party 
from the church, killing Adkins and 
wounding Pratt. Negroes in the church 
at the time, however, declare that Pratt 
and Adkins fired into the church appar- 
ently to frighten the Negroes gathered 
there, and that the Negroes returned the 
fire. This started the conflict which 
spread to all parts of Phillips county. 
; *“About the same time that the meet- 
ing was being held at Hoopspur, 68 Ne- 
gro farmers at Ratio, another small town 
in the county, had met for conference 
with the son of a white lawyer of Little, 
Rock, to pay retainers’ fees for the 
prosecution, in court, of their landlord, 
who they allege had seized their cotton 
and was about to ship it away. During 
1918 these same sharecroppers charged 
that their cotton had been taken from 
them and a settlement had not been made 
until July 1919. Fearing that this ac- 
tion would be repeated with this year’s 
crop, the Negroes were taking legal 
means to prevent it. The lawyer’s son 
and all of the Negroes in the conference 
were arrested. The white man was kept 
in jail 31 days without a hearing charged 
with ‘barratry’—fomenting legal (sic) 
action. . . : 

_ ‘When the news of the killing of Ad- 
kins spread—vague rumors of the farm- 
ers’ organization having meanwhile come 
to the ears of the whites—the entire com- 
munity was at once thrown into a state 
of antagonism. . . . Negroes were dis- 
armed and arrested; their arms were 
given to whites who rapidly thronged the 
little town of Helena. Those Negroes 
who escaped arrest took refuge in the 
cane brakes near the town where they 
were hunted down like animals. Accord- 
ing to the final death list, five white and 
25 Negroes were killed. . .’’ 


That the white population suffered 
more nearly proportionally in this 
instance than is typical of riots in 
the border or northern states is 
clear when it is pointed out that 
Phillips county, according to 
White’s article, in 1910 contained 
roughly one white person to every 
four Negroes. On the other hand, 
it is to be noted, that in the brief 
period of five days 12 Negroes were 
sentenced to death, and 80 to terms 
ranging from one to 20 years, as 


22Survey, 43:233-4 (Dee. 13, 1919). 
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punishment for their share in the 
rioting. Apart from the lawyer’s 
son previously referred to, White 
mentioned no white persons among 
those prosecuted in spite of the 
heavy death toll suffered by Ne- 
groes. It is probably characteristic 
of such situations that the belief 
was widely held by white people in 
the area that an insurrection had 
been planned.”* 

The final case to be presented oc- 
curred nearly two years after the 
Arkansas riots. In Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, racial antagonism had be- 
come particularly acute after the 
war for a number of reasons, but 
when the outburst came, ‘‘no riot 
ever struck a city with less warn- 
ing or found the local authorities 
less ready to cope with it. It was 
a spontaneous flareup based on old 
prejudices, new suspicions, and 
wild rumors.’’* According to the 
analysis of the Tulsa riot by Wal- 
ter F. White, the prejudices origi- 
nated with that segment of the Tul- 
sa population which represented 
immigration from Mississippi, 
Georgia, Tennessee, and Texas, who 
had the typically white Southern 
attitude toward the Negro.” But 
these feelings were furthermore re- 
inforced by economic considera- 
tions, for many Negroes had be- 
come prosperous when they struck 
oil on the land which they had pur- 
chased from the Indians. Over 500 
colored owners had ‘‘resisted all 
efforts, often accompanied by 
threats, to part with these lands to 
whites at prices which the Negroes 
deemed insufficient’’; but, despite 
many petty persecutions, ‘‘there 
had been no physical violence dur- 
ing the last few years.’’* Accord- 
ing to a local newspaper, another 
factor in the situation was the pres- 
ence of many Negro ex-service men 
‘who had an exaggerated idea of 
their own importance and wanted 
to show the white folks that noth- 
ing could intimidate them.’’?7 

What precipitated the riot was 


23Little Rock Arkansas Gazette, Oct. 
2, 1919, and later issues. 

24Tndependent, 105:646-7 (June, 1921). 

25Nation, 112:909-10 (June 29, 1921). 

26Survey, 46:369-70 (June 11, 1921). 

27The Morning Tulsa World, June 3, 
1921, 


the outery of a girl who claimed 
that she had been assaulted in an 
elevator by a colored youth. The 
story was published in one of the 
local newspapers Tuesday, May 31. 
Rumors of a lynching spread rap 
idly and a group of Negroes offered 
to help the sheriff protect his pris- 
oner. He sent them home saying 
they would be called if needed. At 
night the report reached ‘‘Little 
Africa’’ that a crowd of white men 
were gathered around the jail. A 
small crowd (around 25) of armed 
Negroes went to the jail but were 
urged by the sheriff to return home. 
They did so but came back 75 
strong. Again the sheriff per- 
suaded them to leave. As they 
were about to comply, a white man 
attempted to disarm a colored man, 
a shot was fired; and then, as the 
sheriff said, ‘‘ All hell broke loose.’’ 
Almost immediately two colored 
and ten white men were killed. 
The rioting continued until mid- 
night when the outnumbered Ne- 
groes were driven back to their 
section of the city. Rioting con- 
tinued the next day, but was 
brought under control when mar- 
tial law was declared.8 

The supreme irony of this sense- 
less slaughter and destruction lies 
in the fact that, according to sub- 
sequent investigation, the Negro 
boy had. accidentally stepped on 
the foot of the girl elevator oper- 
ator and thus precipitated the riot. 
For that ‘‘wild rampage’’ which 
ensued ‘‘. . . cost the lives of 50 
white men, of between 150 and 200 
eolored men, women and children, 
the destruction by fire of $1,500,- 
000 worth of property; the looting 
of many homes; and everlasting 
damage to the reputation of Tulsa 
and the state of Oklahoma.”® 

In conclusion we shall present 
two contrasting points of view with 
regard to the problems considered 
in this paper. The first is a typi- 
eal formulation of the philosophy 
that finds specious justification in 
race riots, but is actually their 


28Nation, loc. cit. 
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most basic cause. On August 16, 
1917, just one week before the 
Houston riot, James K. Vardaman, 
Senator from Mississippi, ad- 
dressed these words to the United 
States Senate: 


‘‘Mr. President, there is [a] truth 
which I wish. *. . to impress upon the 
senate and the American people. It is 
this: 

‘‘The use of firearms and the placing 
of the ballot in the hands of the negro in 
a white man’s country are inconsistent 
with good government, good order, and 
good feeling between the races. The 
outcome of such an experiment, and any 
effort to make it a permanent policy 
under our form of government will in- 
evitably lead to disaster. It is a lament- 
able fact. . . that one of the horrible 
problems which will grow out of this 
unfortunate war, which the southern peo- 
ple particularly must meet and overcome, 
is the training as a soldier which the 
negro receives. Impress the negro with 
the fact that he is defending the flag, 
inflate his untutored soul with military 
airs, teach him that it is his duty to 
keep the emblem of the Nation flying 
triumphantly in the air—it is but a 
short step to the conclusion that his 
political rights must be respected, even 
though it is necessary for him to give 
his life in defense of those rights, and 
you at once create a problem far-reaching 
and momentous in character. It is known 
to all fair-minded men... that political 
equality between the white and black 
races in the Southern States of this Re- 
public will not and can not be tolerated 
if the white man’s civilization is to be 
preserved there. . . . It was a mistake, 
against which I warned the administra- 
tion when the President of the United 
States and the Congress called the ne- 
groes of this country to arms.’’30 


There is a second point of view, 
no less typical than the first, and 
like the first confined to no one 
region of this country, which is 
presented in this quotation from 
an editorial published in the New 
York World shortly after the 
Washington riot: 


‘¢. , . the negro has long been free. 
He has acquired some education. He 
has made a place for himself in indus- 
try. The laws under which he lives 
guarantee him equality. He escapes no 
responsibility that rests upon the white 
man. Yet in large sections of the Union 
when riot is afoot he is stripped of every 
right and driven either into hiding or 
violence. 

**Ts there anybody in the South or 
elsewhere who imagines that the com- 
pulsory service in the United States 
Army, in many instances so creditably 
as to win high commendation, has had 
no influence upon them or the mass of 
their people at home? Who is foolish 


30Congressional Record, 55:6063. 
(Continued on page 166) 
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THE NEGRO IN THE COURSE OF STUDY 
OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 


OW do we study the Negro? 
H Spasmodically? Only dur- 

ing Negro History Week? 
Every day? Is the Negro in the 
High School Curriculum or not? 
Is our study of the Negro a fad, 
a mere passing fancy? Is it an 
abiding, ruling passion, pursued 
consistently with vitalizing pow- 
er, to crush the inferiority complex 
of the Negro, to remove the su- 
periority complex of others, and to 
inspire in the Negro race pride? 
Or do we study the Negro as apos- 
tles of democracy, to help make 
America all that it can be? This 
essay will endeavor to answer these 
questions. 

To obtain the facts, I mailed 
questionnaires to teachers of En- 
glish, Social Science, and Prob- 
lems of Living, who are employed 
in the metropolitan area of Saint 
Louis, Missouri. This area includes 
Webster Groves, and Saint Louis, 
Missouri; and East Saint Louis and 
Brooklyn, Illinois. Then I held 
conferences with the principals and 
assistant principals of these schools. 
Later I studied the courses of study 
of these schools. Next I conferred 
with the librarians of these schools 
and visited their libraries. Finally 
I conferred with the assistant prin- 
eipal of the Northwestern High 
School of Detroit, Michigan. For 
the facts to be presented in this 
discourse we hereby thank the prin- 
cipals, the assistant principals, the 
librarians, and the teachers who 
replied to our questionnaire, for 
their cooperation, which made this 
essay possible. 

The Negro is in the high school 
course of study either directly or 
indirectly. His place there is de- 
termined by the philosophy of each 
particular community. The rulers 
of the South, for instance, regard 


*Delivered October 30, 1943, at the 
Annual Meeting of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History, 
held at Detroit, Michigan. 
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the Negro as a separate and dis- 
tinet entity of the human species 
to be kept separate eternally in all 
things: separate from all other 
members of the human family, 
separate from all the whites, sepa- 
rate from the Chinese and Japa- 
nese, separate in the army and in 
the air corps; separate in the navy ; 
separate even from the Blacks of 
India, Australia, Ethiopia, and 
even from the Blacks of other parts 
of Africa. Since the southern rulers 
separate Negroes in ghettoes, in 
restaurants, and in places of rec- 
reation, they readily separate the 
Negro in the course of study. Con- 
sequently there are more distinct 
courses of study in Negro History 
in cities of the Solid South than 
in any other section of the country. 
In the South, Negro schools have 
these courses, but the white schools 
do not. In pursuing these courses 
the Negro does learn about himself, 
he gets many examples of noble 
achievement by the Negro in the 
making of the United States of 
America. Thus he is inspired to 
perform noble deeds and to become 
a prophet of continuous Negro 
achievement through all genera- 
tions. 

In the North, in cities like Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Detroit, where the Negro enjoys 
more political rights than in any 
other section of the country, there 
is no separate course of study in 
Negro History. In these cities, the 
Negro educators have asked for 
a course of study in Negro History 
and for a course of study in Negro 
Literature, not for Negroes only, 
but for all the pupils of the par- 
ticular school systems, preferably 
required for all; but, if not re- 
quired, then as a course that might 
be elected by all pupils. Super- 
intendents of these schools have 
readily consented to place these 
courses in Negro high schools, but 
not in high schools where the pu- 


pils are white or mixed. This offer 
Negro educators have promptly 
and repeatedly rejected. Different 
courses of studies based upon race 


might lead to different salary 


schedules based also upon race, and 
different and inferior schools based 
upon race, as well as different and 
inferior equipment. These educa- 
tors want democracy in our schools, 
they want one curriculum for all 
pupils with equality of opportu- 
nity. ' 

The contributions the Negro has 
made to civilization as presented 
by Dr. Carter G. Woodson in The 
Negro in Our History or by Dr. W. 
E. B. Du Bois in The Gift of the 
Black Folk should be known by 
white and black alike. Without it 
the American is _ miseducated. 
Without it, the whites continue to 
develop a superiority complex, the 
extreme of which is Adolph Hitler 
and the consequence of which is 
riot, war, or both. With this 
knowledge of Negro History, the 
whites would acquire a sense of 
racial balance and thus lay a basis 
for permanent peace. 

In Virginia, a part of the Solid 
South, practically all the Negro 
schools have a separate course of 
study in Negro History. In Mis- 
souri, a border state, which held 
slaves until the close of the Civil 
War, but did not secede from the 
Union, many cities and most of the 
rural schools have a separate course 
of study in Negro History. As Mis- 
souri among the states of our Na- 
tion ranks thirty-fourth in educa- 
tion, we should expect Missouri not 
to follow the social or the educa- 
tional pattern of the North, but 
that of the Solid South. 

The Missouri State Department 
of Education, however, had Dr. W. 
Sherman Savage, an able scholar 
in. Negro History, to organize and 
direct a committee of teachers of 
Missouri in preparing an outline 
for the study of Negro History to 
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be used by all the schools of the 
state. It is an excellent outline 
that was sent to each principal and 
to each teacher in the state. We 
do not know what use the whites 
are making of it. Some white 
teachers, however, do use it as a 
supplementary study, supplemen- 
tary to a course in American His- 
tory, to a course in sociology, or to 
a course in race relations. On the 
other hand, practically all the Ne- 
gro teachers of Missouri in the Ne- 
gro rural high schools use Dr. Sav- 
age’s Outline Study of Negro His- 
tory as the basis of a formal course 
in Negro History. Some of our city 
schools use it too. 

For instance, Webster Groves, a 
suburb of Saint Louis, uses this 
outline as the basis of a formal 
course in Negro History in the 
eighth and the ninth grades. In 
view of the number of children 
who drop out of school upon gradu- 
ation from the eighth grade and 
who leave high school during their 
first year, Webster Groves has this 
course in a good pace in the cur- 
riculum. 

St. Louis has followed the prac- 
tice of northern cities. It has no 
separate course of study for the 
high schools. It does have an elec- 
tive course in Race Relations, 
which up to the present has never 
been given in any of the high 
schools, white or colored.* Both 
Negro high schools, Sumner and 
Vashon, are confident that this 
course will be pursued by some of 
their pupils from January to June 
of 1944. 

Kast Saint Louis, Illinois has no 
separate course in Negro History; 
it uses Negro History as a back- 
ground for the course in American 
History. For this purpose the Lin- 
ecoln High School of East Saint 
Louis, Illinois has about fifty-five 
books on Negro History, among 
which are ten volumes of Wood- 
son’s The Negro in Our History, 
five of Woodson’s Negro Makers of 
History, two of the Mis-education 
of the Negro, two of The Negro 
Business Man, three of Woodson’s 


*Race Relations is being taught this 
half-year (January to June, 1944) at 
Sumner High School. 


African Myths, two of Dunbar’s 
Poems; The Journal of Negro His. 
tory and The Negro History Bul- 
letin. 

The situation in Detroit is in- 
teresting and revealing. Detroit 
has no separate course in Negro 
History; but it has at least two 
high school principals who are in- 
terested in the Negro. My visits 
to the Northwestern and Miller 
High Schools of Detroit show their 
interest. Mr. C. G. Burns, princi- 
pal of Northwestern High School, 
had on his desk five books. The 
book nearest to him was Woodson’s 
The Negro in Our History. The 
assistant principal, who escorted 
me through Northwestern High 
School, informed me that Mr. 
Burns regularly keeps these books 
on his desk. The books in his of- 
fice library are kept in two cases. 
The first two shelves of the case 
nearer to him were full of Negro 
books. Among these I noted par- 
ticularly the following: Woodson’s 
The Rural Negro, Woodson’s and 
Greene’s The Negro Wage Earner, 
Woodson’s The Mis-education of 
the Negro, Woodson’s The Negro 
Professional Man and the Com- 
munity, Woodson’s The History of 
the Negro Church, and Shackel- 
ford’s Child’s Story of the Negro, 
The principal of Northwestern 
High School is white, so is the as- 
sistant principal. The teachers are 
all white. The clerk of the assist- 
ant principal, however, is colored. 
The enrollment of Northwestern 
High School is about 2,500. About 
seven hundred of these are colored. 

To obtain a better idea of the 
place of the Negro in the course 
of study in the high schools of De- 
troit, we must consider some of the 
high school libraries. Northwest- 
ern High School has in its library 
the following books that specially 
treat the Negro: Phillips’ Ameri- 
can Negro Slavery, Daniel’s Wom- 
en Builders, Brawley’s Negro 
Builders and Heroes, and The Ne- 
gro History Bulletin. The only 
chance for the pupils here to learn 
of the Negro is by browsing 
through the books-on sociology and 
those in American History or by 
their teachers integrating Negro 
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History with courses in English, 
History, and Sociology. Strange 
to say, however, at present North- 
western High School has only one 
class in Sociology. It has an en- 
rollment of thirty-five pupils. 

When the assistant principal of 
Northwestern informed me that the 
Miller High School of Detroit had 
an enrollment of about 2,500 pupils 
in grades seven through twelve and 
that about 2,275 of these were col- 
ored and about 225 were white, I 
thought it worthwhile to visit the 
Miller School. Unfortunately 
neither school was in session, as 
the Michigan State Teachers As- 
sociation was holding in Detroit its 
annual meeting and the teachers 
and the pupils were given a holi- 
day. However, the custodian was 
kind enough to escort me through 
the Miller School. I did not see 
the principal’s private library, but 
I noticed that the principal of this 
school was to preside over the ses- 
sion at which I was to speak. The 
library at the Miller High School 
was impressive and gave ready evi- 
dence that, though the principal 
and the teachers were white, some- 
one in this school was interested in 
Negro History. In this library I 
saw the following books: Wood- 
son’s The Negro in Our History, 
Moton’s What the Negro Thinks, 
Mitchell’s The Story of the Ameri- 
can Negro, Shackelford’s The 
Child’s Story of the Negro, 
Daniel’s Women Builders, Wood- 
son’s Negro Makers of History, 
Woodson’s African Myths, Wood- 
son’s African Heroes and Heroines, 
Washington’s Up From Slavery. 
This library had also the following 
newspapers and magazines: Owen’s 
Negroes and the War, The Michi- 
gan Tribune, Opportunity (the 
official publication of the National 
Urban League), The Crisis (the 
official publication of the National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People), The Negro 
History Bulletin, and The Journal 
of Negro History. Here is material 
to reach all levels of high school 
intelligence. 

I now present a peculiar situa- 
tion: that of a Negro town of about 
2,300 citizens, a community famous 
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for clandestine schools during ante- 
bellum days and famous as a sta- 
tion of the Underground Railroad. 
This town is Brooklyn, [Illinois 
(sometimes called Lovejoy), about 
ten or twelve miles from Saint 
Louis, Missouri. The same person, 
a Negro, is mayor of the city, 
president of the Board of Educa- 
tion, and principal of the high 
school, which is a beautiful and a 
well equipped building. A few 
years ago, to be more exact, about 
six years ago, a definite course in 
Negro History was taught there; 
today it is not. Why this is true, 
I have not as yet been able to learn. 
Whatever attention is given the 
Negro there in the course of study 
is entirely incidental, with some 
special attention during Negro His- 
tory Week. Since I could not reach 
the mayor, I can not explain this 
relapse. In a community like this 
with its school named for Rev. Eli- 
jah P. Lovejoy, the great martyr 
of freedom, in a town called Love- 
joy more than it is Brooklyn, we 
would naturally expect the Negro 
to have first place in the curricu- 
lum and not given as elsewhere a 
back seat. 

In Saint Louis, Missouri, I re- 
ceived no answers to my question- 
naire from the Booker T. Wash- 
ington Technical High School, 
though it has there one teacher 
specially trained in Social Science, 
and one teacher of Commercial Art, 
who is a specialist in art subjects 
on the Negro and has won many 
prizes in the same. Since I received 
no information concerning its at- 
tention to the Negro in its curric- 
ulum, I can make no analysis con- 
cerning it. 

The Vashon High School of 
Saint Louis has an enrollment of 
2,300 pupils with seventy-two 
teachers, all of whom are Negroes. 
In the library of this school there 
are the following books about the 
Negro. 


No. of 


Author Title Copies 


Bullock—In Spite of Handicaps... 1 
Brawley—Negro Genius 2 
Brawley—A Social History of the 
American Negro 
Brown et al.—The Negro Caravan 2 
Brown—The Story of the American 
Negro _...... 1 





Cayton and Mitchell—Black Work- 


er and the New Unions __..... 1 
Du Bois—The Negro _.__. 3 
Du Bois—Black Folk, Then and 

Now — 2 





Dunbar—Complete Poems 
Herskovits—The American Negro. 1 





Helm—Angel Mo and Her Son ____. 1 
Johnson—Along This Way ____.. 1 
Johnson—Pook of American Negro 
Poetry 1 
Johnson—God’s Trombones ________. 1 
Hughes—Dream Keeper-_...._.__.. 1 
Leiper—Blind Spots _.-.... 1 


Merriam—The Negro and the Na- 
tion 1 
Overton—Nations Today 
Seligman—The Negro Faces Amer- 
ica adie ie 
Swift—Railroad to Freedom 1 
Taylor—The Negro in the Recon- 
struction of Virginia *____. 1 
Washington—Up From Slavery _. 5 
Jackson—Boy’s Life ¥ Booker T. 








Washington ___ 4 
Wesley—Negro Labor + in : the ‘United 
_ eae 1 


Who’s Who in Colored America — 1 
Woodson—A Century of Negro Mi- 





PCS SII See a 1 
Woodson—The Mind of the Negro 
as Reflected in Letters Written 
during the Crisis ___..______ 2 
Woodson—The Negro in Our His- 
a ee a 2 
Woofter—The Basis of Racial Ad- 
ID, ol a 1 
Woofter—The Negro Problem in 
the Coe 1 
Wright—Twelve Million Black 
Voices 1 
Vashon High School, you see, 
has excellent references for the 


study of the Negro. This school 
has no course in Negro History, but 
the study of the Negro is integrated 
with the courses in World History, 
American History, and the History 
of Missouri. Strange to say, the 
Vashon High School Library takes 
no Negro newspaper and no Negro 
magazine. The Librarian and sev- 
eral of the teachers bring their 
newspapers for the children to 
read. Of the Vashon teachers an- 
swering my questionnaire none 
take. The Negro History Bulletin 
and none The Journal of Negro 
History. 

In the library of Summer High 
School of Saint Louis, Missouri, 
there are one hundred and forty- 
two books and one hundred titles. 
The list follows: 








No of 
Author Title Copies 
Brown, et al—The Negro Caravan 1 
Brawley, B. G—Negro Genius 
(1937) 1 
Early Negro American Writers 
(1935) 
The Negro in Literature and Art 
(1934) 1 





Paul Laurence Dunbar___..-.... 
Bogardus, E. 8.—Immigration and 
Race Studies 
Brown, G. W.—Economic History 
of Liberia (1941) 
Brown, 8. A.—The Negro in Ameri- 
can Fiction 
Brown, 8S. A.—Negro Poetry and 
Drama 
Bunche, R. J.—A World View of 
Race 
Cullen, C.—Color 
Copper Sun 
Ballad of the Brown Girl 
The Black Christ - 

Detweiler, F. G.—The Negro’ Press 

in the United States ___. 
Du Bois, W. E. B.—The Gift ‘of 
Black Folk 
Black Reconstruction _. 
Dowd, A. et al.—Metropolitan Ne- 
gro Business and Trade Direc- 
tory of Saint Louis, Missouri 
Delafosse, M.—Negroes of Africa _ 
Dunbar, P. L.—The Sport of the 
Gods - 




















Complete Poetical Works 
Dowd, J.—The Negro in American 
Life 
Embree, E. R.—Brown America _.. 
Ellis, G. W.—Negro Culture in 
West. Africa 
Frazier—Negro Youth at the Cross- 
ways 
Davis, A. and Dollard, J.—Children 
of Bondage (1940) - ce 
Harmon, et al.—The Negro o as a 
Business Man 
Hughes, L.—Weary Blues 
The Ways of White Folks 
Dream Keeper 
Hill, J. L.—Negro, National Asset 
or Liability? 
Harris, A. L.—The Negro as Capi- 
talist 
Green and Woodson—The Negro 
Wage Earner 
Hare, Maude C.—Negro Musicians 
and Their Music 
Handy, W. C.—Father of the Blues 
Hill, T. A—The Negro and Eco- 
nomic Reconstruction 
Herskovits, M.—The American Ne- 
gro. 
Huggins, W. N. and Jackson, J. G. 
African Civilizations 
Hurston, Z. N.—Mules and Men... 
Jonah’s Gourd Vine__.-... 
Henderson, E. B.—The Negro in 
the Sports (1939) 
Johnson, J. W.—Black Manhattan 
God’s Trombones 
Negro Americans, What Now? 
(1934) 
Along This Way. 
Book of American Negro Poetry 
Autobiography of an Ex-Colored 
Man _. 
Johnson, C. 8.—Growing up in the 
Black Belt (1941) 
The Negro in the American Civil- 
ization 
The Shadow of the Plantation... 
The Negro College Graduate 
(19388) 
James, C. L. R.—Black Jacobins_.. 
Kerlin, R. T.—Negro Poets and 
Their Poems 
Locke, A.—The Negro and His 
Music 
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Negro Art, Past and Present 
Jackson, A. B.—Jim and Mr. Eddy 
Miller, K.—The Everlasting Stain 
Moton, R. R.—What the Negro 
Thinks (1930) 

McGee, A.—Black America Abroad 

Merritt, R. H.—From Captivity to 
Fame (Life of G. W. Carver) 

Mazyck, W. H.—George Washing- 

; ton and the Negro 

Nichols, J. L.—New Progress of 
the Race (1920) 

Odum, H. W.—The Negro and His 
Songs eS PA BA SS 

Paynter, J. H.—Fugitives ‘of “the 
Pearl - 

Reid, I—In a Minor Key (1940) 

Roberts, P.—Immigrant Races in 
North America 

Reid, I—Negro Membership in La- 
bor Unions 

Ramos, A.—The Negro in Brazil __. 

Richardson, W. and May, M.—Ne- 
gro History in Thirteen Plays 

Richardson, W.—Plays and Pa- 
geants from the Life of the 
Negro 

Spero, 8. D. and Harris, A. L.— 
The Black Worker 

Sutherland, R. L.—Color, Class, and 
Personality (1942) 

Styles, F. L.—Negroes and the Law 

Urban League (St. Louis)—The St. 
Louis Negro Business and 
Trade Directory 

Urban League—Color Line Series 

Venhanen, K.—Marian Anderson 

Warner, W. L., et al—Color and 
Human Nature 

Washington, B. T. 
Douglass 

Washington, 
Slavery 

Washington, E. D. — Selected 
Speeches of Booker T. Wash- 
ington 

Work, M. N.—Negro Year Book 
(of each issue since 1912) 

Negro Year Book (1937-1938) __ 
Woodson, C. G.—The Negro Profes- 

sional Man and the Community 

The ~~ in Our History (7th 

ed. . 

Negro Makers of History 

History of the Negro Church. 

The Rural Negro 

The Miseducation of the Negro... 

The Story of the Negro Retold 

African Heroes and Heroines - 
Wright, R. R.—Uncle Tom’s Chil- 

dren oe 

Twelve Million ‘Black Voices: cas 

Who’s Who in Colored America? 

(1930-1931-1932) 


NEWSPAPERS 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch (Daily) 
St. Louis Argus (Weekly) 
Pittsburg Couriar (Weekly) 
St. Louis American (Weekly) 
The weeklies are Negro publications. 


MAGAZINES 


The Crisis (official publication of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People). 
(Bound) Volumes 37-40, 1930-1931. 

The Crisis (Bound) The Issues of 1943. 

Opportunity (official publication of the 
National Urban League) (Bound) 
Volume 12, 1934, 








— Frederick 





B. T.—Up From 








Journal of Negro History, Bound Vol- 
umes 1-4, 

Journal of Negro History, Loose Issues 
since 1935. 

The Journal of Negro Education, Issues 
since 1938, 

The Negro Digest, Issues since 1942. 


On Wednesday, October 27, 1943, 
thirty-seven books went out of the 


Sumner High School Library for 
overnight use thus: 


Commercial Subjects 
Mathematics 
Science - 

English __.._. 
Social Studies , 


The following dealt with the Ne- 
ero: 


Harmon et al. 
ness Man 
Meigs—As the Crow Flies 
Dowd—The Negro in American Life 
Bogardus—An Introduction to Sociol- 


The Negro as a Busi- 


ogy 
Jackson—A Guide to Racial Under- 

standing 
These books on the Negro were be- 
ing used by a group of pupils who 
were to go to a white high school 
in Clayton, a suburb of Saint 
Louis, to participate in a forum on 
Race Relations on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 2, 1944. 


The Librarian of Sumner High 
School informed me that the books 
on the Negro were used chiefly by 
the pupils of the teachers of history 
and that these books circulated gen- 
erally only during Negro History 
Week. 

On October 27, 1943, in the Sum- 
ner High School there were 1,660 
Negro pupils enrolled to be taught 
by 53 Negro teachers. To seven- 
teen of these teachers I mailed 
questionnaires concerning the 
teaching of Negro History in Sum- 
ner High School: nine to those who 
teach Problems of Living to pupils 
who enrolled in our school imme- 
diately after completing the eighth 
grade, and eight to teachers of So- 
cial Science. Of those replying, 
two take both the Journal of Negro 
History and the Negro History 
Bulletin. The others take only the 
Negro History Bulletin. 

All the teachers of Sumner High 
School were circularized by a fel- 
low teacher for subscriptions to the 
Negro History Bulletin. The re- 
sults follow: 


Tue Necro History BULLETIN 


The number of 
teachers at Sum- 
a@ par- 

for 

His- 


 n 


woUMwnwowne Twa w 


er High School 
teaching 
ticular subject 


Number of Teach- 


ers at Sumner 


Subscribing 
o SOON ON HHH DP in, Negro 
tory Bulletin 


English __._.. C 
Social Studies = 
Science _.. A 
Industrial Arts - eNOS, 
Mathematics 
Commercial* 
a 
French and ‘Spanish .. 
Art - rs Tee 
Home ‘Economies - - 
Physical Training . 
Music 
Partly Science and 
Partly Mathematics 


bo 


: | eee 16 


*This commercial teacher has an excellent 
Negro History Library and is one of the best 
informed persons in Saint Louis on Negro 
History. His latest purchase is Dr. Lorenzo 
Greene’s The Negro in Colonial New England. 


Our table which presents the 
facts as to our teachers who sub- 
seribe to The Negro History Bul- 
letin certainly reveals to what ex- 
tent the teachers of Sumner High 
School are really interested in Ne- 
gro History. The principal for 
many years has been a subscriber 
to The Journal of Negro History 
and The Negro History Bulletin. 
The assistant principal is a life 
member of the Association for the 
Study of Negro History. 

Questionnaires were mailed to 
twenty-four teachers at the Vashon 
High School, to the teachers of so- 
cial science and those who teach 
Problems of Living. I received 
seventeen replies. Of those that 
replied none take The Journal of 
Negro History, but four subscribe 
to The Negro History Bulletin. 

The attitude of the Superintend- 
ent of the Saint Louis Public 
Schools towards the high school 
curriculum is this. The Bulletin 
of Information, which is often 
called the High School Course of 
Study, is a guide to be followed, 
but not slavishly. The same at- 
titude he takes with reference to 
the detailed outlines worked out 
for each subject. ‘‘Each teacher,’’ 
he says, ‘‘is to make the course of 
study for each of his classes ac- 
cording to the personality of each 
class.’? This attitude definitely 
places upon the teacher the re- 
sponsibility for placing Negro 
History in the high school curric- 
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ulum. With this freedom allowed 
the Social Science teachers of Sum- 
ner High School decided as a group 
to integrate Negro History with the 
subject matter of the History of 
Missouri, World History, American 
History, Sociology, Problems of 
Living, and American Problems. 

Some of the devices used by 
teachers of Sumner High School to 
teach Negro History are the fol- 
lowing: (a) the celebration of 
Negro History Week; (b) a Negro 
History Club composed of fifty 
members, who meet once a week for 
an hour and a half after school; 
(c) a serap book with clippings 
taken from the Pittsburg Courier, 
the St. Louis Argus, the St. Louts 
American, and other newspapers, 
and magazines; (d) bulletin boards 
with a display of pictures and ar- 
ticles pertaining to current Negro 
History; (e) and map making. 
These devices are also used by 
teachers of social science of the 
Vashon High School and by those 
in East St. Louis and in Webster 
Groves. All these teachers con- 
demn any defamatory reference to 
a Negro in a text-book. 

Negro History can easily be in- 
tegrated in the course of study of 
the high school. For instance, when 
a teacher of English is teaching 
pupils how to outline, he can make 
a specimen outline of one of the 
following topics or of a topic like 
one of these: 

How to Celebrate Negro History Week 

Sources of Material for a Scrap Book 

in Negro History 

How the Negro Schools of Our City 

Received Their Names 

The Contribution Negroes Are Making 

to America 

American Negro Poets 

Themes of Our American ‘Negro Poets 

Negro Poets as Apostles of Democracy 

The Service Offered by the Association 


for the Study of Negro Life and 
History 


Robert Burns and Paul Lau. 
rence Dunbar may be taught to- 
gether. Both were of lowly birth. 
Both were outstanding as writers 
of dialect poetry. Both were pa- 
triotic. Both developed tubercu- 
losis and died in their thirties. 

Langston Hughes and George 
Bernard Shaw may be studied to- 
gether as dramatists, since each 


had his plays treat some social 
problems. Jessie Fauset and 
Charles Dickens may be com- 
pared and contrasted as novelists. 
Teachers of Science may mention 
along with Pasteur, Harvey, and 
Newton such Negro scientists as 
George Washington Carver, 
Charles Henry Turner, Ernest 
Everett Just, Perey L. Julian, and 
Benjamin Banneker. In Indus- 
trial Arts, the lives of Archie Alex- 
ander, Paul E. Johnson, Paul Wil- 
jiams, and Elijah Taylor of Dan- 
ville, Illinois should be discussed 
in great detail in order to inspire 
our children to achieve in this field. 
In teaching Sir Walter Scott’s 
‘*Tvanhoe,’’ which has for its back- 
ground the conflict of races, the 
teacher may take up the racial con- 
flict between white and black in the 
United States of America. In teach- 
ing Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Othello,’’ men- 
tion Paul Robeson and Ira Aldridge, 
Negroes, who were great inter- 
preters of the title role. In teach- 
ing Mathematics, mention J. Er- 
nest Wilkins, Jr., who received 
from the University of Chicago the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
Mathematies at the age of nineteen. 
In teaching Latin eall to the atten- 
tion of your pupils this fact, that 
Negroes were in the armies of 
Julius Caesar, Negroes from Crete 
and Africa. Say also that there 
was no discrimination according to 
race in the armies of Julius Caesar. 
He did discriminate, however, in 
favor of the brave. Remind your 
pupils that Negroes in the armies 
of Julius Caesar, acting just as did 
the other soldiers in these armies, 
took the women of England, Hol- 
land, Belgium, France, and proud 
Hitler’s Germany as prizes of war 
and used them as concubines or as 
regular wives and thereby mingled 
their blood with the blood of these 
conquered peoples. Consequently 
there is no pure race in these coun- 
tries. As a teacher of Latin, let 
your pupils know that Angles, 
Saxons, Greeks, Belgians, Germans, 
Frenchmen, and Africans were 


sold alike in Rome in a common 
slave market. 

If you really teach your subject, 
no matter what it is, and teach it 
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fully with perspective, you will be 
sure to teach some Negro History. 
Go to India, the land of storied 
mysticism, to Germany, renowned 
for scientific achievement, or to 
Japan, the land of celestial flowers 
and elfin beauty. Go even to Dixie, 
our aristocratic southland, where 
the Negro suffers practically every 
insult under the sun. Traverse 
the uttermost parts of the earth. 
There you will find the foot-prints 
of the black man; there you will 
find the heroic blood of the Negro. 
It does not matter whether any 
school system has a formal course 
of study in Negro History or not. 
The important factor, the most im- 
portant of all, is for the teacher to 
know Negro history and for him to 
desire to teach it to boys and girls. 
If you are a high school teacher, 
just tell the whole truth about your 
subject and you will teach Negro 
History in the High School. 





Historical News 


In recognition of the services 
rendered by Madeline R. Morgan 
in furthering the study of the Ne- 
gro in Chicago and other parts of 
the country, the Phi Delta Kappa 
Sorority, a professional group to 
which she belongs, honored her and 
her co-worker, Mrs. Bessie King, 
with a testimonial dinner attended 
by the leading educators of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia on February 19. 
Both women were awarded medals 
in recognition of what they have 
achieved in realistic education. 
They were likewise received at the 
Negro History Week Breakfast in 
New York City on the 20th when 
about 900 persons attended while 
others had to be turned away for 
lack of accommodations. Mr. Har- 
court A. Tynes and Mr. J. E. Allen 
of the New York Branch were the 
main sponsors in providing for this 
entertainment. Some impetus came 
from Governor Thomas E. Dewey’s 
proclamation calling upon the peo- 
ple of the state to celebrate Negro 
History Week. Mayor La Guardia 
of New York City issued a similar 
order. 
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The celebratton of Negro History 
Week and the study of the Negro 
in general was likewise stimulated 
in Ohio by a proclamation of Gov- 
ernor Bricker. Since that time Mr. 
W. F. Savoy, the representative of 
the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History in Ohio, 
has been trying to find out exactly 
how much the people of the state 
heed the call. He is urging them to 
connect themselves with the move- 
ment, and hundreds there have 
joined the Association. Mr. Savoy 
and his co-workers hope to extend 
this interest to other parts of the 
state where some effort has been 
made but not sufficient to assure 
sustained action. Youngstown, Can- 
ton, Akron and Dayton are includ- 
ed in these plans and likewise Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland and Toledo 
where branches have become mori- 
bund. 

Friends of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory have been very active in Mich- 
igan. Under the leadership of Mr. 
Harvey C. Jackson, Mrs. Sylvia M. 
Tucker, Mr. Robert Simmons and 
their earnest co-workers, the study 
of the Negro has deeply registered 
upon both races. Mr. Jackson has 
organized a new branch of the As- 
sociation at Saginaw, and he hopes 
to establish soon other branches and 
thus justify a State Federation of 
the Branches of Michigan. The 
flourishing chapters in Detroit, 
Inkster and Flint justify this ex- 
pectation. 

The interest in Michigan is not 
mere talk. Recently there has been 
among the people of Michigan a 
large increase in the sales of books 
on the Negro. Mrs. R. Louise 
Grooms emphasizes the study of the 
Negro in her School of Commerce, 
for no one is prepared to function 
in business among Negroes unless 
he knows their past and their pres- 
ent status. For the library of her 
school she has recently purchased a 
shelf of works which supply this 
need with respect to the Negro. 

With the same thought in mind 
Mrs. Sylvia M. Tucker and Miss 
Maxine Broyles induced the Zeta 
Chapter of the Iota Phi Lambda 








Sorority to present to the Utley 
Branch Public Library at a ‘‘ Book- 
shelf Tea’’ $100.00 worth of books 
bearing on the Negro. The affair 
was most becomingly conducted 
and well received by the public. 
Herein lies a field of usefulness 
which is decidedly inviting. 

Along the border line much has 
been said and done about advanc- 
ing the study of the Negro. Vir- 
ginia reports more activity than 
ever. West Virginia has awakened 
a little. Kentucky with Mrs. Myr- 
tle B. Crawford and Mrs. Lucy 
Harth Smith in the foreground is 
increasing in stature with respect 
to the study of the Negro. Missouri 
claims to be wide awake and would 
like to entertain the next annual 
meeting of the Association at St. 
Louis. Boston, manifesting deep 
concern for understanding the Ne- 
gro, likewise desires to entertain 
this body next October. Yet, Texas 
and Oklahoma with a rapidly grow- 
ing membership in the Association 
say that the body must come to the 
Southwest in the near future. 

This nation-wide interest is fur- 
ther attested by observing the num- 
ber of life members joining the As- 
sociation recently, paying in full 
the fee of $100.00. From Detroit 
we have listed Mrs. Agnes Bristol, 
from North Carolina President R. 
P. Daniel of Shaw University, from 
Kentucky Mrs. Lucy Harth Smith, 
from the District of Columbia Miss 
A. Gertrude Madden and Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Jernagin, from St. Louis 
Miss Elsie O. Scott, and from Mis- 
sissippi President W. H. Bell of 
Aleorn College. This list does not 
include a larger number of persons 
who are paying this fee on the in- 
stallment plan and will be regis- 
tered later among the life members. 

These manifestations have been 
due in a large measure to the pop- 
ularity of Negro History Week and 
the simplification of the program of 
the Association through the cireu- 
lation of The Negro History Bul- 
letin. The circulation has not yet 
reached 10,000, but it goes to all 
important circles and groups of 
teachers who thereby become better 
informed as to how the study of the 
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Negro may be incorporated into. the 
curriculum. Because of the useful- 
ness of this periodical the manage- 
ment has decided not to increase 
the subscription fee beyond a dollar 
a year, although the Association. is 
thereby suffering a deficit. The aim 
is to keep the periodical on an un- 
expensive level for the subscribers 
and thus serve the largest number 
possible. 





Race Riots During 
and After the First 
World War 


(Continued from page 160) 


enough to assume that with 239,000 
colored men in uniform from the south- 
ern states alone, as against 370,000 white 
men, the blacks whose manhood and pa- 
triotism were thus recognized and tested 
are forever to be flogged, lynched, burned 
at the stake or chased into concealment 
whenever Caucasian desperadoes are 
moved to engage in these infamous pas- 
times .. . in all the world there is hardly 
a population so God-forsaken and law 
forsaken as our own blacks. .. The negro 
citizen is going to have his day in court. 
It ought not to be necessary for him to 
fight for it.’’31 


These quotations well illustrate 
our conflicting philosophies regard- 
ing the Negro. The basic disagree- 
ment, by no means new at that 
time, continues to the present. The 
very same ideas may be quoted 
from comparable sources today. So 
long as there is no significant move 
toward a meeting of minds on 
America’s racial problem, the feel- 
ings are latent which at any time 
ean flare up again into bloody riot. 





The Records of the 
Negro in the First 
World War 


(Continued from page 154) 


and a still larger number in pic- 
torial and written form may be 
found in the National Archives. 
American Negroes may inquire, 
however, as to the value of going 
into the details of the humiliation 
and the cruel treatment of Negro 
soldiers in the past. The natural 


31] ndependent, 99:147 (Aug. 2, 1919): 
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tendency is to turn from the pic- 
ture. Such an attitude is unwise. 
We must know the level to which 
we have descended in the past that 
we may rise above that status at 
the present. At this very hour 
there are citizens complaining that 
the Negro soldiers as combat troops 
have not as yet as large a share in 
the present war as they had in that 
of 1914-1919. The past properly 
depicted may prod the Government 
to go forward rather than back- 
ward. 





What Did the First 
World War Accom- 
plish? 

(Continued from page 146) 


world and the present international 
conflict would not have come upon 
us. With such a moral and pos- 
sibly military force set against ag- 
gression Japan would not have in- 
vaded Manchuko and Mussolini 
would not have violated Ethiopia. 
Hitler thereby would have been 
dissuaded from the idea of trying 
to bring the whole world under the 
domination of the Teuton. 
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maligned as undesirables frequent- 
ly given to outrages and therefore 
should not be accepted as social 
equals. ‘Then followed the cam- 
paign to discredit and force Negro 
officers out of the army. Against 
them were filed the grave com- 
plaints of desertion and cowardice, 
although at the same time Negro 
soldiers were praised for their un- 
usual bravery. 

‘** While white officers of superior 
rank were persistently trying to 
weed out the Negro officers on the 
grounds of their inefficiency, how- 
ever, the French, with whom some 
of the Negro officers and troops 
were brigaded, had nothing but 


words of praise for their gallantry. 
An investigation by Newton D. 
Baker, the Secretary of War, show- 
ed that the Negro officers were not 
to be blamed for the errors and 
shortcomings imputed to them, and 
he exonerated all the accused. He 
took oceasion also to laud these and 
other Negro officers and soldiers 
for their valor and patriotism 
manifested during the trying con- 
flict. 

‘““The evil-minded Americans, 
moreover, failed to bring the 
French around to their way of 
looking at the Negro; and the Ne- 
groes, in appreciation for the dem- 
ocracy of France as they saw it and 
felt it, willingly sacrificed their 
lives to save that humane people. 
In Champagne, in the Argonne 
Forest and at Metz, the Negro sol- 
diers made an unflinching stand be- 
fore the enemy. They showed eager- 
ness to engage in the conflict, and 
noble, daring endurance in the heat 
of the battle. Scores of Negroes in 
these engagements acquitted them- 
selves with honor. Two of them, 
Roberts and Johnson of the New 
York Fifteenth, returned as heroes 
decorated by France for their 
braverv in action and their victory 
over Germans by whom they were 
greatly outnumbered. 

‘‘The war ended, and its after- 
math brought other perplexing 
problems.. To keep the Negroes 
fearful of the whites certain of this 
class tried to intimidate them on 
their return home. Hostile news- 
papers indicated that demands for 
equality like that experienced by 
Negroes in France would be firmly 
met with opposition typical of the 
Ku Klux Klan. This hooded order 
was revived for this and other pur- 
poses. The Negro soldiers return- 
ing to the land of terror, therefore, 
were objects of contempt. The 
very uniform on a Negro was suffi- 
cient to the prejudiced man to show 
his attitude of hostility. 

‘‘Outbreaks, therefore, frequent- 
ly followed this increasing bitter- 
ness. On the 19th of July, 1919, 
Negroes were beaten along the 
streets in Washington, D. C. On 
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Sunday, the following day, men on 
leave from the United States Army 
and Navy, supported by civilians, 
had effected a better organization 
to earry out their purposes. They 
formed a mob which took over the 
city. Negroes were pulled from 
vehicles and street cars and beaten 
into unconsciousness. The next two 
days, however, the Negroes struck 
back with telling effect. Whereas 
the whites wounded about 300 Ne- 
groes Sunday night when they were 
not expecting the attack, the casu- 
alty list of Monday night showed 
two Negroes and four whites killed 
and a much larger number of 
whites than Negroes wounded. The 
total for the three days, however, 
was reported by the dailies as four 
Negroes and three whites killed. 

‘‘A much more disastrous riot 
broke out in Chicago a few weeks 
later. Negro migrants moving into 
residential districts in that indus- 
trial center incensed the whites. 
The immediate cause was a clash 
at a bathing beach, but there had 
already been much bombing of re- 
cently purchased Negro homes in 
that city. The Negroes, however, 
showed by the number of whites 
killed the same tendency of Wash- 
ington Negroes to retaliate when 
attacked by crowds. The casualties 
ran high on both sides, and it was 
only by the cooperation of the best 
element of the two races that the 
mob was brought under control. 

Riots of a similar order but on a 
smaller scale broke out at several 
of the industrial centers like 
Youngstown, Ohio; and Chester, 
Pennsylvania. The one in East 
St. Louis, Illinois was probably the 
bloodiest of all. The hostility to 
the Negro engendered by trades 
unions opposing the bringing in of 
Negroes to work there broke out 
like a voleanic eruption from the 
report that Negroes had killed a 
policeman. The local police force 
joined the rioters, and the Na- 
tional Guard sent to restore order 
looked on with indifference while 
the mob killed more than 100 Ne- 
groes.”’ 
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TOLERANCE AND THE NEGRO 


URING this war various agencies have 
I) arisen to fight intolerance. These organ- 

izations vary in their plans and therefore 
reach different ends. In the first place, their 
creeds are not well defined and their purposes are 
not clear. The words tolerance and intolerance 
indicate a bad state of the public mind and the 
necessity for dealing with a social disorder before 
it is sufficiently aggravated to get beyond control. 
The very use of the terms indicate that some of 
our citizenry have not advanced any further than 
the medieval stage and that something must be 
done immediately to prevent them from blocking 
altogether the wheels of progress. 

The use of the terms of tolerance and intolerance 
with respect to the Negro, however, indicates both 
progress and regress. These terms have been ap- 
plied mainly in the religious field inasmuch as the 
status. of races has been apparently fixed, the 
Negro being subordinated mainly as a slave or an 
object of exploitation for the ruling class. 

Applied to the Negro question today, tolerance, 
as stated above, may mean almost anything. Some 
of the agencies concerned believe that they are 
advancing tolerance when they advocate the admis- 
sion of Negro children to the public schools rather 
than restrict them to the inadequately equipped 
schools in the ghetto. Some advocate as a program 
of tolerance the equalization of the salaries of the 
teachers of both races in all cases where they have 
like qualifications and are engaged in the same 
type of work. Still others promoting tolerance 
attack especially the closed health centers and hos- 
pials which permit Negro patients to die knocking 
at their doors. A few of this reform element urge 
the exclusive communities to permit Negroes to 
enjoy their housing facilities in the absence of ade- 
quate provision for them elsewhere. 

Some friends of freedom feel that they are do- 
ing the big job of the day when they combat the 
position of the wildly militant deportationists who 
would send the Negroes to some distant shore and 
thus secure the supremacy of the Nordics. If we 
are dangerously suffering from these agitators, 
persons of vision do well to combine their forces to 


fight the obstacles which permit such anti-social 
efforts; but to lose time with such a foolhardy pro- 
posal thus advanced, or to pay any attention to the 
rantings of other demagogues would be very un- 
wise. Nobody known to be perfectly sane takes 
these men seriously. They have no support for such 
ideas except with the victims of demagoguery. 
They cannot in that way do the Negroes of this 
country any harm. Their bitter attacks on the Ne- 
gro make more friends than enemies for the race. 

Nobody needs to start an agitation to enable the 
Negroes to remain in the United Staes. Here they 
were born and here they will die. The anti-Negro 
ranters may stay in office by befuddling thus the 
ignorant elements in their respective states, but 
they will never become a force strong enough to 
determine the status of the Negro throughout the 
world. History shows that their methods have 
already failed. 

The Negro, however, does not enjoy the thought 
of an agitation to secure what belongs to him as a 
citizen of the United States. The Negro is no 
immigrant or un-Americanized foreigner. He came 
with the Spaniards to America and assisted in its 
exploration almost a century before the Teuton 
had emerged from his medieval state and dreamed 
of a world empire. To the economic development 
of this country no other element has contributed 
more than the Negro laborer. The Negro has 
been the conservative factor in the progress of the 
nation, a contributor to American art, an enduring 
force in its religious life, and a brave defender of 
the native soil. Any one who would deny such 
a deserving native the rights of a citizen does not 
deserve the rights of a citizen himself. 

What the country needs, therefore, is not so 
many agencies to fight intolerance, but more ag- 
gressive organizations to deal drastically with those 
who are opposed to the principles of the United 
States Constitution and spend their entire lives 
trying to hold the country debased to the lowest 
level of medievalism. These advocates of the back- 
to-barbarianism movement and their faithful sup- 
porters are the persons to be deported. 








